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ABSTRACT 

A model program was implemented to provide support 
and advocacy services to handicapped adults for overcoming barriers 
in obtaining postsecondary vocational training and employment. The 
formative evaluation included a description of the project *s phases 
and the activities* undertaken' to meet project objectives. Major 
activitiei^ were recruitment, assessment, and counseling; career 
support plan and support Services; advocacy/support and referral to 
community services; occupational employability and skills training; 
and followup support. The summative e^luation utilized an ex post 
fACto group design that compared project participants to handicapped 
and nonhandi capped per8</ns. All subjects were postsecondary students 
enrolled in various daytime programs of vocational training at the 
Naftssau County Board of Cooperative Educational Services. Project 
participants and the non^iandi capped group performed with better 
skills and had lower dropout rates than the handicapped comparison 
group. Differences between the two hai^dicapped groups were 
educationally significant on all criteria: instructor's skill 
ratings, attendance rating^, dropout rate, completion/continuation 
rate, and employment. The differences between project participants 
and the nonhandi capped group were not educationally significant on 
program or emplo3^ent criteria. (Four successful case studies are 
aXso presented. Materials and instruments from the project are 
appended.) (YLB) 
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ABSTRACT 



\ 

Support and Advocacy for Vocational Training of Handicapped Postsecondary 
Adults was a one-year incxlel project. Hie goal of this project was to aesign 
and implement a model program that vjculd provide siq>pcrt and acvocacy ser- 
vices to handicapped adults in order to overcome barriers in optaining voca- 
tional training and ecnployment. 

The three phases of this project included: Identification and Assessment, 
Support and Advocacy to Help Handicapped Adults Conplete the Vocational 
Training Program, and Suppott and Advocacy in the Ttansition to Advanced 
Training or EiBployment . f Support and advocacy began on an individual basis 
vAien the applicant was assessed and placed in an appropriate vocational 
training program. S\q>port consisted of a range of personal services such 
as interpretive assistance, notetaking, remediation, the provision of learn- 
ing aids and other help depending on the individual's handicap and expressed 

need. Counselling in career edu cation and life skills training was also 

provided. When appropriate, project participants vere referred to or ad- 
vised of connunity services and support groi:q)s. Upon completion of their 
BOfeES training program, participants were provided on an individual basis 
with advocacy, support, referral, placement services and follow-up assist- 
ance to aid in the transition to eii5)loyment . 

An ex post facto coiyarison^gEtJup design determined the outcome for handi- 
capped project participants (Group I) compared to a handicapped group re- 
ceiving no special services '(Group II) and a nomhandicspped group (Group III) . 
All the individuals in Groups I through III were postsecondary students en- 
rolled in various daytime programs of vocational training at the Nassau 
BOCES. 

It. was expected that Group I project participants would differ significantly 
from Group II, the handicapped caqjarison group, and not differ significantly 
from Group III, the nonhandicapped group. Statistically significant differ- 
ences between groups were obtained regarding BOCES instructors' skill ratings 
and regarding dropout rate versus course cotqjletion or continuing training; 
Group I project participants and Group III, the nonhandicapped group, per- 
f omved better regarding skills and had lower dropout rates than Group II , 
the handicapped comparison group. 

Differences between Group I and Group II were educationally significant on 
all criteria: instructors' skill ratings, attendance ratings, dropout rate, 
completion/continuation rate and employment. Moreover, as predicted, the 
differences between Gro\sp 1 project participants and Group III nonhandi- 
capped adults , were not educationally significant on program or employment 
criteria. 

This model program has clearly demonstrated that asses^sn^ sij^rort and 
advocccy vail help handicapped adults to overcome barariers in obt^ning 
postsecondary vocational training and enqjloyment. Project participtots 
demonstrated' that with assessment , support and advocacy they were able to ^ 
approach the performance level of nonhandicapped adults on program criteria 
and to successfully conplete or continue their training programs. Moreover, 
handicapped adults who did not receive these services had a high dropout rate 
and no enployment rate which provides additional evidence that handi^capped 
adults are not likely to succeed in vocatioRal training programs without 
support services. ^ 



BACKGROUND AND RAHONALE FOR THIS PROJECT 



The Board of Cooperative Educational Services of Nassau County was established 
in 1967 to serve as an intermediate educational agency between the local 
school districts and the State Education Department. BOCES serves 56 school 
districts in Nassau County and has an annual operating "^udget in excess of 
$50 million. BOCES mostly provides services to approximately 270,000 piq)ils 
franjtassau public schools, 48,000 pupils from Nassau nonpublic schools and 
over 8,000 out -of -school youths and adults. niheNpopulatiOT^ that are served , 
by Nassau BOCES are diverse economically, racially and religiously. 



The Division of Occupational Education currently offers more than sixty full- 
time and evening programs iq vocational skills training. These include 
apprenticeship and on-the-job training programs involving more than thirty 
local industries and agencies , as well as traditional classroom programs . 

Prior to the onset of this project, approximately A47o of the handicapped 
adults enrolled in BOCES vocational training programs had failed to cooplete 
these training programs. A survey of classroom teachers and guidance coun- 
selors was conducted in an attenpt to identify the causes of these dropouts. 
Results of the sirrvey indicated that many students had significant barriers 
that impeded learning, including mental, emotional and physical handicaps, 
undiagnosed learning disabilities and deficiencies in basic skills. There- 
fore, there appeared to be a critical need to adapt existing BOCES voca- 
tional programs to meet the special needs of handicapped adults. 

Additional evidence on the needs of the handicapped was provided by the 
Nassau County Board of Health's publication, '^Investigation of Health and 
Rehabilitation Services. for the Handicapped** (1978). Several problems were 
identified., The investigators observed an absence of cooperation between 
agencies, duplication of services > bureaucratic obstacles and difficult 
transitioi* from one service agency to another. A second problem was the 
lack of follow-up of students who completed vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Assistance terminated at program completion. A third problem ^^jas a 
lack of awareness and inform^ion among professionals and the public regard- 
ing availability and accessi-loility of special services. 



These problems are not limited to Nassau Coimty, The need for additional 
siipport and advocacy services for the handicapped has been recognized by 
' professional educators in other areas of t±ie United States. At nhe Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Conference on the Handicapped, Kay Davis, specialist at 
the Lhiversity Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, 
cited research that teachers * background and experience often leave them 
unable to cope with the special needs of handicapped students . According 
to Davis and pther expert:s, it is not enough to provide an individualized 
modified curriculum for the handicapped student becauise support services 
are essential for success in vocational and technical programs. Further, 
the Associate Dean of the National Institute for the Deaf, Dr. J. Clare of 
the Rochester Institute of Technology, New York,^ identified the need to 
plan job placement, a need equal in importance to curriculum development and 
vocational training, 

BOCES has a history and regional reputation of providing access and services 
. to members of groups that have been traditionally underserved* Most of 
BOCES funded programs have addressed the needs of the handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, displaced hotnemakers , bilingual persons or other special needs 
t^pulations. These projects have established advisory coimittees and other 
contacts vath the various agencies serving these populations throioghout 
Nassau County. 

With $5^0,000 in grant assistance fron the U,S, Department of Education's 
Office of Special Education andlRehabiLitative Services, BOCES inplemented 
a one-year model project in September of 1981. The goal of this project was 
to design and inclement a model program thaf x^ild provide support and ad- 
vocacy services to handicapped adults in order to overcone barriers in 
obtaining postsecondary vocational training and enployment, A canprehensive 
approach incltided (1) indepth assessment of each participant leading to 
placement in an educational or vocational training program, (2) counseling 
and supportive services , (3) an effort to facilitate knowledge of and access 
to ccmrunity resotarces and services, (4) development of enployability skills 
and social behaviors appropriate to occupational settings, and (5) advocacy 
and job placement or referral to advanced training or education with follow- 
\jp support during the transition period. 
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II. EVALUATION PLAN AND 'PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The goal of che project was to design and implement a model program that 
would , provide sxjpport and advocacy services to handicapped adults in order 
to oviercoine barriers in obtaining postsecondary vocational training and 
enployment . 

The purpose of the evalviation was two-fold: (1) to assess the implemen- 
tation of the proposal's objectives (formative evalviation) and (2) to 
determine the effect of participating in the program, or the success of 
the project's objectives (suomative evaluation). 

The formative evaluaition, presented in Section III, describes the project's 
phases and the activities that were inplemented to meet each of the five 
objectives. 

The sumn[ative evaluation, presented in Section IV, utilizes a caiq}arisonl 
group evaluation design to determine the success of the project's objectives 
by comparing project participants (Group I) to two other groups, a handicapped 
conparison group (Group II) and a nonhandicapped comparison group (Group ; 
III) on the following criteria: class attendance, class skills appraisals, 
dropout vs. completion and/or continuing education rates, success rates iii 
obtaining enployment following BOCES training, and employers' ratinas of | 
program participants , 

Case studies are presented in Section V to illustrate the type and extent 
of individual support and advocacy services and the outcomes for these 
individuals . 

The project's five objectives, the rationale and basic evaluation plan for 
each objective are outlined below. w 

PRgjECT OBJECTIVES: 

Objective 1: To provide handicapped adults with assessment and counseling 
that will identify their educational, vocational and personal needs and 
direct them towards appropriate educational or vocational programs. 



ERIC 



Rationale : The high dropout rate of handicapped adults from the BOCES 
Occupational Education programs may be associated with inappropriate 
placenyent. Provided with indepth assessment and counseling, handicapped 
adults may enroll in programs where they are more likely to succeed. 

Evaluation: Fifty-seven handicapped adults received assessment, career 
counseling, and referral to an appropriate vocational or academic post- 
secondairy program including college, a BOCES program, or other education 
programs thet were offered by comnunity agencies. The sxronative evalioa- 
tion (Section IV) determined if assessment, career counseling, and directed 
vocational and/or educational placement increased the success rate and re- 
duced the dropout rate of handicapped adults who received these services 
as w^li • as additional support services (Group I) coipared to those who did 
not receive such services (Group II) . 

Objective 2: To identify and implement strategies for reducing barriers to 
learning and to provide support services for hearing impaired/ totally deaf 
and other handicapped adults while they are obtaining postsecondary voca- 
tional training. ^ 

Rationale: Reducing barriers to learning and providing support services 
to postsecondary handicapped students will assiare accessibility of BOCES 
vocational training programs to handicapped adults and allow them to con- 
pare favorable to nonhandicapped postsecondary students on criteria such 
as dropout rate/course cai5)letion, class achievement, and job/ educational 
placement. 

Evaluation: The simnative evaluation conpared the success of project 
participants in Group I to handicapped adults who did not receive any 
support services (Group II) and in ccnpariscn to nonhandicapped adults 
(Group III) . Group I ^^s expected to perform significantly better than 
handicapped^ adults in Groups II and not significantly different than 
the nonhandicapped in Group III. 
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Objective 3: To improve knowledge of ccnmiinity resources, services and 
activities and facilitate access to these services for the handicapped 
through referral information and advocacy. 

Rationale: One problem identified by the 1978 "Investigation of Health 
and Rehabilitation Services for the Handicapped'' was the lack of awareness 
and information among professionals and the public regarding available 
services and haw to go about seeking these services. VJhile enrolled in 
and after graduating from a BOCES program, it voiLd be helpful for handi- 
capped students to be aware of st^port services available in the connmunity 
and to know how to obtain siK:h services when needed. 

Evaluation: As shown in the formative evaluation (Section III) , evaluation 
records were kept of all \referrals for si^port services and types of 
services received. 



Objective 4: To help handicapped adults develop employability skills and 
appropriate sqcial behaviors in occxipational settings. 

Rationale: Barriers to employment will be reduQ^d-iJP-the>*handicapped adult 
bad developed employability - job seeking skills and appropriate social 
behaviors in occupational settings. The project participants will be 
trained ixi skills such as resume writing, interviewing techniques, com- 
pleting forms, personal grooming, reliability and cooperation. 

Evaluation: The summative evaluation of this objective was based upon an 
enployers' rating of project participants (Group I) at one-month follow-up 
compared to ratirgs of the handicapped and the nonhandicapped comparison 
groups (Group II and III) . 

Objective 5: To provide advocacy, support, referral, planning for job 
placeinent and follow-up to aid participants' transition frcm a BCXES voca- 
tional training program to advanced training or' employnvent. 
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Rationale; The 1978 '^Investigation of Health and Rehabilitation Services 
for the Haha$cappe(l^* indicated that a lack of follow-up after vocation-^ I 
rehabilitation was a major i?roblein. The tfemen's Advocacy project is a 
successfLil inodel for providilng support, advocacy and follow-up during 
transition to a disadvantaged population. The activities of the Women's 
Advocacy project will be adapted to meet the needs of the handicapped 
project participants by reducing the problems they face during the tran- 
sitional period frcm voi?ational training to advanced training or enployment. 

Evaluation; The suniiiatii.ve' evaluation of this objective was based upon 
participants* success (Group I) in obtaining and maintaining employment 
one month after training conpared to the handicapped ccoparison group which 
did not receive support and advocacy (Group II) and to the nonhandicapped 
conparison group (Group III) . 
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III. FORMATIVE EVADJi^ON: PROGRAM ]?IPLEMEOTAnON 

A comprehensive docurnentaticfn effort was established from the onset of 
the project in otder to., put. in place an on-goinf? systen for the recording; 
of all program activities. ^ 

Each staff manber kept a professional daily log qn which he/she recorded 
all services performed and the time spent on each. (See Appendix A- 
Prof essional Log of Services Performed) . This recording process enabled 
the evaluators to ascertain whether all project ccmporients were imple- 
mented as described in the proposal. 

In addition, whenever a staff contact was made on behalf of a snecific 
student it was recorded on an individual student supoorjt and advocacy 
contact form which delineated the type of activity as lyell as the date 
and time when the service was rendered (See Appendix B;- Contact Form). 
This type of recording process aiabled the evaluators to arrive at a 
ccniplete picture of the unique services rendered to each program partici- 
pant. 

Furthermore, if a staff contact was made specifically for the request 
of supportive services fron an outside agency, a more detailed form was 
utilized. This Referral for Support Services Form delineated the " ^ 
follad.ng information: (a) client need, i.e., tuition reimbursement, 
medicaid payment; (b) service provider contacted, i.e., Office o£ Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Social Security Admi^iistration; (c) task performed by staff 
member, i.e., obtain infornktion, make apoointment; (d) nrccedure utilized, 
i.e, personal, telephone; (e) person responsible for contact, i.e., 
client, BOCES Counselor; (f) established date of contact; (O projected 
date of canpletion; (h) ^>Aiether the task was met or not met and the 
reason given; as ^^?ell as (i) client satisfaction with the process . This 
type of formative evaluation effort enabled the evaluators to get a 
ccniDete picture of the outside aR;encies contacted as Xvell as the types of 
services rendered to the project by these agencies. 
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As described below, the progran was implemented in three major phases 
with project activities related to each objective. 

) 

A. PROJECT PHASES 

The project consisted of three major phases: 

# Phase I - Identification and Assessn),ait , ongoing from 
September through February, 1982 

# Phase II - Support and Advocacy to Help Handicapped 
/.dults Ccraplete the Vocational Training Programs , ongoing 
from Noveciber thrcwh June, 1982 

# Phase III - Support and Advocacy to Facilitate Transition to 
Advanced Training or Employment, ongoing fron March 
through August, 1982 

Figure 1 presents an overview of the three phases and the maiqr 
activities (see pages 10-11) . 

Durine: Phase I of the project, Identification and Assessment, 
the counselor and two aides publicized the program, modified assessment 
materials as was necessary to meet the needs of the handicapped as well as 
identified ar assessed 57 postsecondary handicapped project applicants. . 
^ The counselor and aides used assessment materials such as work sample 
instninents, aptitude tests, achievement tests and interest tests which were 
presently utilized at BOCES for handicapped populations . Applicants were 
referred from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, other comnunity 
agencies and as walk-in self-ref errals . 

Phase I continued until there were enough applicants to form an appropriate 
Treatment Group I which consisted of 6 hearing-impaired individuals and 15 
individuals \d.dfi>other handicaps wiio were deemed suitable for a BOCES 
vocational training program^* \ 



Phase II, support and Advocacy to Help Handicapped Adults Complete the 
Vocational Training Program, began on an individual basis ^ea an applicani. 
was placed in a vocational training program. Support consisted of a range 
(5f personal services such as interpretive assistance, notetaking, reoiediation^ 
the provision of learning aids and other help depending on the mdividual's 
handicap and problems. Project participants received assistance with social 
integration and peer support systems were developed. The Counselor provided . 
comseling in career education and lif^ skills training and aided partici- 
pants in the development of short- and long-range goals. When appropriate, 
project participants were referred to or advised of cctmiunity services and 
support groups. ^ 

Phase II ;v^s concluded on an individual basis approximately four months later 
when a participant completed the training program in x^ich he/she was enrolled. 

In Phase III, Support and AdvTOcacy to Facilitate Handicapped Adults* Transition ^ 
to 'Advanced Training or Enployment, project participants received advocacy, ^ 
support, referral and placement services to help in the transition from a BOCES 
vocational training program to advanced training, or employment. They received 
support in the learning of 'job seeking skills such as resume writing, inter^rLewing 
techniques, as well as cct^pieting forms, and in learning appropriate social 
behaviors in occupational settings, such as: appropriate dress, reliability, 
and cooperation. 

Phase III concluded with follw-up support and a phone interview vdth 
employers of participants one month following the completion of training 
in order to determine participants* success in achieving this objective. 
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Figure 1 
PROJECT PHASES AND ACTIVITIES 
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Work Plan for Services and Resources to Assist Handicapped Program Participants 

-Phase I, Identification and Assessment , included the follaving activities: 

• Publication of the program in order to reach prospective students. 

• Coninunication with referral agencies , where possible , to attain 
pertinent information regarding the students' psychological, 
medical, educational, vocational and rehabilitative backgrounds. 

• Establishment of linkages with supportive resources and agencies 
to provide assistance in education, vocational or on-the-job 
training . 

• Review, selection and modification of assessment materials to 
assure suitability for handicapped adults. Examples of measuring 
instruments include Microtower, Singer, Coats, Mind-Tool (work 
samples); Sage, GATE, DAI (aptitiade tests)^: CAT (achievement 
nest): Strong, Holland Self Directed Search (interest tests). 

• Assessment of 57 handicapped adults 

• Referral of handicapped adults to appropriate programs \^7ithin 
BOCES, cccnnunity agencies or colleges. 

• Selection of project participants, .6 hearing impaired and totally 
deaf adults and 15 other-handicapped adults. The 15 other- v 
handicapped adults included postsecondary students who were ^ 
mentally retarded, anotionally disturbed, or in other ways health 
impaired . 

iPhase II, Support and Advocacy to Help Handicapped Adults Conplete the 
Vocational Training Programs, included the foIla^Ting activities: 



Identification of special needs and pro^/ision of support services 

- Interpretative assistance 

- Tutorial assistance and/or remedial assistance 

- Notetaking assistance and reading assistance 

- Wheelchair assistance 

- Auditory training 

- Personal counseling 

- Crisis intervention 

- Learning aids (tape recorders, /calculators, typewriters, 
and special equipment) 
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Figure 1^ continued 
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• Provision of career education and life skills counseling 

• Developnient of short-range goals and long-range goals for 
participants and strategies to meet these goals. 

• Assistance with social integration 

• Developcnent of peer support systems 

• Conducting of individual progress meetings 

• Provision of information and advocacy regarding comiunity 
services and support groups. 

Phase III / Support and Advocacy to Facilitate Handicapped Adults' 
Transition to Advanced Training or Employment , included 

• Employability skills 

- goal setting 

- resume writing 

- interviewing 

- completing forms 

- learning transportation services 

• Appropriate social behaviors m occupational settings 

- groaning 

- courtesy 

- responsibility 

- reliability 

- cooperative attitude 

- ccnrnunicatiiig with others 

• Support and advocacy to help students obtain advanced | 
training or employment | 

• Placement of students in programs for advanced skills training, 
in college for academic options, in on-the-job training or in 
independent employment / 

• Follow-ttp interviev^; one month after placement to evaluate ^ j 
the success of the transition and to make recomoiendations for -| 



support services if needed. / 



• Evaluation to determine die success of ^ the program, 

• Dissenination of the program model to other regional 
education agencies and professional o;l:ganizations 
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B, PROJECT ACnvrriES Pm Ol7^CO^ES RELAXED TO EACH OBJECTIVE 
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Figure 2 below outlines the major activities and participant outcomes for 
each objective, 

FIGURE 2: I^lPLEME^r^ATION OF PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND OU^C0^ES 



Project Objectives 



Major Activities 



Outcccnes for Participants 



#1 - To provide 
handicapped adults 
jwith assessment 
jand counseling that 
'will identify their 
^educational, voca- 
jtional and personal 
needs and direct i 
them towards appro- 
priate educational 
or vocational pro- 



Recruitment, intake, 
assessment profile, in- 
dividual assessment, 
individxjal and group 
counseling 



grams , 



57 handicapped adults completed 
intakes and assessment; of these 
21 were given individual inter- 
pretation of their assessment 
and referred to a BOCES occupa- 
tional training classroom pro- 
gram; (full day-half day); 22 
were referred to the BOCES 
Special Needs Industry-Based 
Program for on-the-job training 
and onployability skills, and 
14 were referred elsewhere. 



#2 - To identify and 
implenient strategies 
for reducing barriers 
to learning and to 
provide support 
services for handi- 
capped adults ^^le 
they are obtaining 
vocational training 



Development of Career 
Support Plans with 
follow-up, skills 
assessment, counseling, 
crisis intervention and 
support services on an 
individual need basis 
ajQcluding: interpreta- 
tive assistance, tutor- 
ial assistance, note- 
taking/reading assist- 
ance, wheelchair assist- 
ance, auditory training 
and provision of learn- 
ing aids 



All 21 participants completed 
Career Support Plans which were 
evaluated periodically and 
modified v^en necessary; all 
21 participants received support 
services based on their indivi- 
dual needs (see case studies 
for illustration of support 
services given) , One student 
dropped out of the program and 
two moved leaving 18 who received 
services t±iroughout the year. 
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#3 - To improve 
'knowledge of 
commity resources , 
services and activi- 
ties and facilitate 
access to these 
services for the 
handicapped through 
referral informa- 
tion- and advocacy- 

&a 



Advocacy in dealing with 
government and ccranunity 
organizations to secure 
tuit'ion, financial 
ass^-stance and other 
support, informing and 
referring participants 
to conmunity resources, 
services, and activities 
for -the handicapped 



32 agency contacts were mai^e, 
27 for the purpose of securing 
,tuition or financial assistance 
and five for the purpose of 
securing interpreter services. 
Of the 29 contacts initiated by 
project staff, 23 resulted in 
approvals , Of the three contacts 
initiated by participants, none 
resulted in a clear outccme^ 




Figure 2, continued 



Project Objectives , Major Activities 



//4 - To help handi- 
capped adults de- 
velop eirployability 
skills and appro- 
priate social 1 
behaviors in 
occi^ational 
settings 


Eliipl9yability skills 
taugl^t in occupational 
education classes and 
special sessions for all 
participants - completing 
resumes and job applica- 
tions, video taping of 
role playing job inter- 
views, group and indivi- 
dual counseling in pre- 
paration for actual 
job interviews 


16 of the 21 participants 
(76%) received satisfactory 
or better ratings fron their 
instructors on skills and 
employability attitudes. 
15 or 71% had a satisfactory 
or better attendance record, j 
(See Sucnmative Evaluation 
for how results coifiared to ; 
the comparison groups.) 

> 


#5 - To provide 
advocacy, support, 
referral, planning 
for job placement 
and foilow-up to 
aid participants* 
transition from a 
BOCES vocational 
training program 
to advanced train- 
ing or employment 


Advocacy with employers ; 
job development, job 
leads, referrals and 
arranging job inter- 
views for participants; 
assisting those who need 
to continue training with 
.straner job placemaits; 
follow-up to aid partici- 
pants, ii necessary. 


SiK of the eight partici- 
pants who completed 
training were employed. 
Ten are planning to return 
to BOCES in the fall for 
more advanced training. 



Outcomes for Participants 



A more detailed description of major activities and how each was implemented 
to meet ^project objectives is described below. 

1. Recruitment, Assessment and Counseling - (Objective 1) 



Recruitment: A multidimensional -recruitment strategy was developed vMch 
focused on the following: (a) networking by the counselors with liaisons 
from referral agencies in Nassau County working on behalf of the handi- 
capped; (2) presentations of the project made by BOCES personnel at con- 
ferences run in the early fall of the school year and (3) preparation and 
distribution of introductory project flyers to organizations, school 
discricts and other public institutions to which handicapped adults were 
likely to make contact. ' 
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Assessment: An individ\\al assessment profile was developed in order to 

injure placement of each participant in a comprehensive program best 

suited to the participant's needs and abiliti.es (See Appendix E) . 

Depending on the individual's needs, the assessment process could include 

\the following phases: 

W. Initial Intake - to obtain general background infonnation including: 
I person^ data; previous cjiploysaent (if any); housing, health, legal 
I and financial status 

t . Educational Assessment - to detennine academic , needs or 
deficiencies 

>• 

c. Occupational Assessment - to determine occupational interests and 
vocational aptitude 

d. Bnpployability Assessment - to determine readiness for placement in 
a cooperative classroom training/vrork experience program 

e. Life Skills Assessir^t - to detennine decision-making ability, 
ability to handle change, ability to cope with diverse responsibilities, 
ability to formulate short- and long-range goals 

pounseling: Counseling was provided in individual and group formats to 
n^et the cannon supportive service needs of project participants and to' 
alleviate' inmediate anxiety and stressful situations as well as to help, 
the participant remain in the program while coping with personal problems . 



2. Career Support Plan and Support Services - (Objective 2) 

■ ' ' \ 

At the completion of al]i assessment phases, project staff worked as a 
team to assist each participant in developing an individualised Career 
Support Plan which reflected short- and long-term occupational and 
educational goals as well as strategies for overcoming academic defici- 
encies and strengthefling life-coping skills (See Appendix F) , It 
should be enrohasized that the pl^ was developed with the assistance 
and approval of the participant, in addition, provisions were made 'for 
ongoing evaluation and reassessment of ^each participant's progress 
by the completion of the Folla^-up Career Support Plan (Appendix F) . 
When changes in goals or strategies occurred^ the Support Plan was modified. 
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Once the Career Support Plan had been developed, project participants 
entered occupational programs based on their individual plans and received 
support services according to their individual needs. Thus, for each 
individual, a tailor-made program of interventions included combinations 
of any or all of the components described in the following sections. 

The types of strategies explicated in the plan ranged from interpretative 
assistance to wheel chair assistance and learning aids (tape recorders, 
calculators). In addition, tutorial and remedial services as veil as 
notetaking and reading assistance were provided on an ongoing basis to 
those clients in need of these kinds of support, Ccxnmunication with 
instructors and advocacy on behalf of the participants as well as crisis 
intervention services were utilized by program participants, 

3. Advocacy/ Support and Referral to Connmity Services - (Objective 3) 

Advocacy on behalf of participants and referral to coimunity services were 
provided by the Counselor. Services included advocacy in dealing with 
government and cccimunity organizations, counseling participants on re- 
sources and services for the handicapped, and contacting agencies on 
behalf of the participants to facilitate access to services. and support. 

As indicated in Figure 3, five agencies were contacted on behalf of the 
clients. These agencies were: .Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR), 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act Office of Enployment (CETA-OET) , 
and Comprehensive Eiiployment Training Act Office Department of Occupa- 
tional Resources (CETA-DOOR) ; Social Security Administration (SSA) ; 
and Department of Social Services (DSS) . 

Of the 32 agency contacts that v^e made/ 27 were made for the sole 
purpose of securing monies- for the clients as follows : twenty contacts 
^^e made in order to secure tuition for clients for the current school \ 
year, two contacts were made in order to secure student stipends for 
the current school year, and one contact was made in order to secure 
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tuition for the following school year, Another four agency contacts were 
made in order to secure SSI , Income Maintenance and Medicaid benefits for 
clients. Regarding other supportive services for the clients, five agency 
contacts made in order to secure sign language interpreters and other 
interpreter s4rvices. 

Of these afor'ecoentioned 32 agency contacts, 23 resulted in approvals. 
Five contacts resulted in denials , and four contacts did not have clear 
cutcotnes vten the project ended. The BOCES counselors initiated and 
assisted the students with 29 of the contacts. Out of these 29 contacts, 
there \>7ere 23 approvals , five denials , and one case where the outcome 
was unclear. Of the raonaining three contacts that were made without 
the assistance of the BOCES counselor, all three had no clear outcome. 

Regarding the average number of days it took for a decision from the 
agency, the 23 approvals came within an average of 33 days. Th'e five 
denials came within an average of four days . 

Of the 21 students enrolled in the program, agency contact was made for 
sevWiteen of them. The four students who did not need agency contacts 
x^;ere provided tuition through other sources (three students had tuition 
paid by their family, and one was funded by a school district) . 

4. Occupational Einployability and Skills Training -(Objective 4) 

All educational conponents were completely individualized to allow parti- 
cipants to progress at their own pace. Each participant's program was 
based on their Career Support Plan goals and strategies . Training 
Included: 

Occupational Education Program: Each participant entered classroom 
training in an occupational area that was identified cooperatively by 
the participant and project staff- Students were enrolled in the follow- 
ing programs: auto body (2), architecture/drafting (1), carpentry (1), 
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conmercial photography (3) , cocmercial printing (2) , clerk typist (2) , 
dental lab. (2), food preparation (2), plumbing (1), machine shop (2), 
x^lding (2) . Nine students were enrolled in half day programs and 12 
in full day programs. 

» 

Instruction VTas individualized with a careful balance of theory and 
practical application. The curriculum content of each course was 
organized around a series of ^modules. The modular curriculxm design 
permitted participants to b^in a course at any tiine arfd proceed at their 
own pace. Each participant had a cccnplete evaluation before ascending to 
the next skill plateau. 

For students in this program, 'the instructor assessed each student's * 
skills at the beginning of the program and on an ongoing basis. The 
students also rated theniselves and both ratings and discrepancies \cere 
discussed with the counselors. At the end of the year, instructors gave 
an overall skill rating (see Appendix G) ; participants skill ratings can- 
pared to two comparison groins are presented in the sunmative evaluation 
(Section III) . 

Life Skills and Enployability Training: In addition to the Life Skills 
and anployability Training that is included in all BOCES occupational 
education programs, special group sessions w^re given to project partici- 
pants. The Life Skills sessions were designed to help participants acquire 
coping skills and to inprove their decision-making and problem-solving 
skills ."-Tiiiployability sessions included completing resumes and job appli- 
cations, video taping of n>ock job interviews, and individual counseling 
and role playing in preparation for actual job inter^/iews. 

5. Follow-up Support - (elective 5) 

Project staff provided advocacy, support and referral to aid participants 
with tlieir transition from a BOCES vocational program to advanced train- 
ing or eiployment. Contacts were made vath potential orployers, and staff 
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advocated, gaye recomnendations , and arranged job interviews for the 
eight participants who had completed their training. Six of the el^ht 
participants x^^io completed training found eiployment . Project staff also 
assisted the ten participants x^o are planning to return to BOCES in 
the fall with job placement in part-time or summer jobs and with 
securing financial assistance and other planning necessary for continu- 
ing their vocational training. Follow-up contacts were made mth both 
participants and onployers. 

C. PEQJECr MANAGEMENT, STAFF, AND FACU.ITIES 

This project was administered by the BOCES Division of Occupational 
Education. Figure 4 is an organization chart of the O.E. Division. 
A project organization chart is shown in Figure 5. Project staff con- 
sisted of a counselor, a sign language interpreter aid and a special 
education aid. The counselor was responsible for administering the 
entire project arid reported to Mr. Vincait LaSala, Associate Administra- 
tor to Mr. James Wilde, Supervisor for Si:q)port Services. Curriculum 
support and technical assistance for iitiplanentation of the project objec- 
tives provided by Mr. Aaron Schaeffer, Executive Administrator of 
Curriculum and Grants, and his staff r^Mr. Schaeffer \<jas also responsible 
for cfver seeing the evalviation of the project. In conjunction with the 
BOCES Office of Institutional Planning and Research, which is responsible 
for the evalWion of all federally funded projects. 

Staff Responsibilities: The counselor's responsibilities included: 

• Providing administrative supervision'' -and coordination of all 
project personnel, project activities and support services 

• Development of instructional and support strategies to meet the 
needs of handicapped adults in vocational training programs 

• Preparation and dissonination of information about the project 
to potential applicants and appropriate agencies 

• Assessment of all oroiect apolicants 

• Develoanent of a Career Support Plan for each participant 
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• Personal and career counseling 

• Establishing peer support groups 

• Advocacy and support in dealing. with government and cannunity 
organizations, BOCES instructors and potential employers 

• Support in dealing with problems related to finance, transpor-r 
tation, child care, career planning, job seeking and other 
related areas 

• Identifying and implementing support services to overccme 
^oblems related to the individuals handicap / 

• Maintaining information on services that are available to the 
handicapped J informing participants about these services and 
making referrals, when appropriate 

\^ 

The interpretor aide was primarily responsible for providing services to 
the hearing-impaired/deaf participants and a special education aide was^ 
responsible for providing services to participants having ^handicaps otheV 
than' hearing-in?)aired. Responsibilities included: % 

• Assisting in the assessment of project applicants and the 
development of individual career support plans ^ 

• Assisting with group counseling sessions including life 
skills training, employability trainijng and social skills 
training / 

^ • Assisting in preparing and copying matEri|ls and information 
needed 

• Responsibility for the case management of handicapped 
students, providing needed support as identified by the 
counselor and O^E. instructors and other services including: 

- Keeping record^ of attendance 

- Preparing modifications in instructional materials 

- Interpreting, language facilitator-- / 

- Tutoring and remedial assistance 

- Act as liaison between O.E. instructora and handi- 

capped students 

- Assisting in skill appraisal and student' evaluat;ions 

- Other assii^tance as required by individual pafti.cipants 

Supporting the handicapped student by utilizing all EOCES 
instructional resources 

• Carrying out additional duties and assignments as directed 
^ by the counselor 
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Figure 4 

Appendix A. Organization 
Reporting Structure - Division Management Coordination 
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Figure 5 



PROJECT ORGANIZATION CHART 
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All staff were highly qualified for their positions. The counselor had 
an M.S. degree in Guidance and Counseling, certification as a school 
counselor, and five year*s experience in coxjnseling. The special educa- 
tion aide had a B.S. degree with a major in social work, and five yearns 
expedience working with special populations ; the interpreter aide had 
majored in Anerican Sign Language at a conmanity college and had six 
year*? experience as an interpreter. The high qvialifications of the 
staff should be kept in mind by anyone planning on replicating this 
project. 

Facilities: The project staff* were housed in the Countv Center, the occu- 
pational education center of Nassau County BOCES, Westfeury. .New York. 
All office facilities were made available to the project. The project 
also had available tp it any and all facilities of Nassau BOCES, such as: 
the Data Processing Center, the Nassau Educational Resource Center, and 
other related facilities. Participants attended a BOC^S vocational train- 
ing prograni at one of our four craters; all were convenient to public 
transportation and suitable for use by the handicapped. 
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The siimiative evalxiaticn utilized an ex post facto conparison group 
design to determine the success of the project's objectives by comparing 
project participants (Group I) to two other groups, a handicapped 
coDDparison groap (Group II) and a nonhandicapped ccaparison group (Group III) 
on the following criteria: class attendance, class skills appraisals, drop- 
out vs. coipletion and/or continuing education rates, success rates in 
obtaining epaployment following BOCES training, and employers' ratings of 
program participants . 

A. SEIECTION OF THREE CCMPARISON GROUPS 

Originally, it was planned to have fovoc cctnparison groc^s; it \<jas proposed 
- that 40 to 75 handicapped adults be assessed until forty were found appropriate 
for placaimt in an BOCES occupational education classroom training program. 
These forty were then to be divid^ into two groups: one group, project 
participants , would receive support and advocacy services in addition to 
assessment and appropriate placanent;' the other group woiild receive assessment 
and appropriate placecoent only. A third groi^ of handicapped adults and a 
fourth group of nonhandicapped adults were to be drawn randonly from the 
adult student body. \ 

\ 

A total of 57 handic^ped postsecondary adult applicants were identified and 
assessed by the program staff. However, of these 57 applicants only 21 were 
dieaned appropriate for placement in the BOCES occupational education classes . 
This group was designated as Groiq^ I project participants, as there were 
insufficient numbers for two groups. 

/ 

Twenty-two other applicants were deenned nrast appropriate for placement in t±ie 
BOCES Special Needs Industry-Based Program which foctises on placement^ of 
clients in actual jobs with on-the-job training and appropriate client support 
for success in the job. The staff is oriented to look for the client's 
strengths and job potential, as well as to provide ongoing evaluation, training, 
careful placanent and si:pport for as long as is needed. Therefore, it was 
felt by the evaluator that since these clients had been assessed and also had 
received ongoing si«)port and advocacy in an enplqymerit setting, they were 
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.r^tu-an^approprial:e--CQiiparisori.gro^ pvirposes , 



The 14 other applicants were assessed were referred outside of EOCES 
programs' and therefore were not appropriate for use as a canparison fcroup . 

The handicapped ccnparison group, Group II, consisted of 16 postsecondary 
students who were identified by BOCES instructors and counselors as the 
only adult students enrolled in BOCES occupational education programs 
considered to be handicapped. Therefore, Group II is rq)resent:ative of 
the current experience of handicapped postsecondary students at Nassau 
BOCES . Groq) II was fonued for the purpose of coa5>ar±ng what handicapped 
postseconoary students currently receive in BOCES vocational programs with 
participants in this model project (Groijq) I) , 




A third gjjoup of 22 postsecondaary students t^s randomly selected frcm 
students who were enrolled in Nassau BOCES vocational education programs 
and who v?ere considered to be nonhandicapped by their vocational instructors . 
Group IIX,a nonhandicapped cccroarisdn group, was formed for piirposes of 
ccnparative evaluation and is representative of the current experience of 
nonhandicapped postsecondary students at Nassau BOCES , 

Figure 6, on the following page, outlines these three treatment groups, 

B. DIH)GSAPHIC AND ?WG8M INFORMATION FOR CCMPARISON GROJPS ^ ^ 

A sunnary of all demogr^hic data on the three canparison groups is ^ 
presented in Table 1. As Ihown, participants in Group I had a younger age 
mean, a slightly younger age median and smaller, age range than the caiparison 
groups. The three groi5)s didi;not differ much in regard to sex, education level 
(last grade completed and .g;t|iciuation) , marital status , or veteran status , 

^'-'^ - 

Regarding employment, G«lup I handicapped participants did have more job 
experience and more skiuled eaployment than either coiparison grouip; Group I 
and Group III had more job experience than Group II. proup I also differed 
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TABLE 1: DEMXa^IC DATA 



• p 


Group i 
■iandicapped 
Participants 

(N=21) 


oroup iJ- 
Handicapped 
Conparison 

(N=16) 


Cyr\\ m T T T 

VjL^Up' XJLJL 

Nonhandicapped^ 
Conparison 
(N=22) 


ToDic J Categories I 


Age 


Age Range 
Age Mean 
Age Median 


17-40 
24 

.23 


17-62 
33 
27 


16-56 
31 
29 


sex 


Mile 


17 
4 


12 
4 


17 

- 5 


Marital Status 


Single 

Married 

DivotcedA^idow 


• 16 

5 

0 


12 


15 


Type of Handi- 
cap 


Hearing Inpaired 
Deaf 

Mentally Retarded 

Learning Disabled 
Other 


2 
4 
3 
7 

9 

3 


0 
0 
0 

10 
o 
0 


No Handicaps 


Education - 
Last Grade 
Ccmpleted 


Average 
Range 

Median • 


12th 

10th - 14th 
(2 yrs. 
college) 
12th 


12th 

12th - 14th 
12th 


11,5 

10th - 16th 

(4 yrs. college) 

12th 


Education - 
Graduation 


No Graduation 
Graduated - High School 
Collie 


4 
17 
0 


4 
12 
0 


6 
Id 
1 


Previoias 
Employment 


Yes 
No 


17 
4 


6 

10 


17 
6 


Type of 
Employment 


Skilled 

Semi-skilled/unskilled 


8 . 
9 


"1 
5 


5 
12 


Veteran 


Yes 
No 


0 

21 


2 

14 

L — 


3 

19 
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ftan Grcxip II in types of handicapping conditions. As shown in Table 1, 
Groi^' I TvaT sev^al^Hff^ 

inpaired/deaf (6) , mentally retarded (3) , enotionally disturbed (7) , 
learning disabled (2) , and three in the other category referring to cases 

of Tourette syndrotne, epilepsy, and spina bifida. Group II had only two > ^< 

types of handicapping conditions - eniotionally disturbed (10) and learning 
disabled (6). 

Table 2 presents a sumnary of occupational education program data for the 
three coa5)arison groups including date^of entrance, date of cocrpletion, 
months attended, daily time attended, type of occupational course, attend- 
ance record, skill ratings and outcome regarding cccpletion, continuing 
training, or tennination. 

As sha^ in Table 2, Group I participants did enter and cooplete occupa- 
ti<xial programs later in the year than both conparison groups . Even though 
there is a BOCES policy of open enrollment, it appears that people think of 
school as starting in September and very few enter after that time. There- 
fore, the program was at a disadvantage in seeking new students after 
Septeraber 1st, when the project began. The individual assessment process 
and seeking tuition assistance for those who could not attend without finan- 
cial aid further delayed the entry date for project participants. 

Date of entry did not seem to affect length of time in a program; tKe 
average months attended were the same for Groups I and II (four nmths) 
and one month longer for Group III. All occupational programs end in late 
June and resume in September, so the maximum months a student could attend 
was from date of entry to the end of June. 

Over 40% of Group I attended half days, compared to 127, of Group II and 9% 
of Group III. In some cases this was the restalt of counseling handicapped 
students not to overextend themselves physically or emotionally vfit± a full 
day program and in other cases was due to other time ccranitments such as therapy. 

The groups were icmeUiat different regarding types of occt?)ational courses. 
Group III stud^ts wjre enrolled in three different programs^ Group II 
students were enroled in six different programs, and Group I students were 
enrolled in eight different programs . 
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TABLE 2 ; OCCUPATIONAL EDUCAlioN PROGRAM DATA 



— 


Group I 
riandicapped 

(N=21) 


Group II 
Handicapped 

(N=16) 


Group ill 
Nonhandicapped 

1n^=22) 


Topic 


Categories 


Date of 
/Entrance 


Range 

Median ^ 

i 


11/81 - 3/82 
2/82 


9/81 - 1/82 
9/81 


9/81 - 1/82 
11/81 


Date of 
Completion 


f 

Range 
Median 


3/82 - 6/82 
6/82 


2/82 - 5/82 
2/82 


1/82 - 6/82 
4/82 " 


Months ^ 
Attended 


Average Months / 

Range 

Median 


4, months 
1-7 Months 
4 months 


4 months 
1-10 Months 
4.5 months 


5 months 
4-9 Months 
5 months ■ 


Daily Time 
Attended 


Half Day 
Full Day / 


9 (43%) 
12 (57%) 


2 (127c) 
14 (SSJi) 


2 (9%) 
20 (91%) 


Type of 
Coixrse 


Autotnotive 
Constructi?^. Trades 
Cocroercial Food 
Coninencal Photography/ 

Printing 
Health SgCScLces 
Machine /and Metal 
Clerk Typist 
Air Conditiorting 
Adult Basic Education 


2 
3 
2 
5 

2 
4 
2 
0 

1 


■ 

3 
0 
2 
0 

3 
1 
2 
3 
0 


3 
0 
0 
0 

6 

13 
0 
0 
0 


^Attendance 
Record 


Unsatisfactoiy 
Satisfactory 


6 (29%) 
15 (71%) 


8 (67%) 
4 (33%) 


7 (32%) 
15 (68%) 


^Skill 
Ratings 


Unsatisfacfx)ry 
Satisfactory 


5 (24%) 
16 (76%) 


7 (58%) 
5 (42%) 


2 (9%) 
20 (91%) 


^^tcone 

4 


1 Corpleted 
Continuing 
Tenninated 


8 (38%) 
10 (A8%) 


4 (25%) 
3 (19%) 


20 (91%) 
0 ( 0%) 

Z ^ V/o) 



"Statistical tests of significance are presented in Section IV • 
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-Group^I and-Group-l*H-had-a'-bett skill 
ratirjgs than Group II* Almost all of the students in Group III ccxnpleted 
theij" programs coorpared to 38% of Groxjp I and 25% of Group II. Almost half 
of Group I plans on continuing their training this fall conpared to only a 
fifth of Group II. Over half of Group II students dropped out coipared to 
only 14% of Group I and 9% of Group III. 



C. STATISTIGAL AND EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF OJICCME DATA 

To detemdne the success of the project's objectives, handicapped project 
participants (Group I) were ccxipared to t;^ other groups , a handicapped 
conparisca group (Group II) and a nonhandicapped cconparison group (Group 
III) on the following criteria: class skills appraisals, class attendance, 
dropout vs. conpletion and/or continuing education rates, success rates 
in obtaining en?)loyment following BOCES training, and employers* ratings of 
program participants . 

As described in the original proposal, the project objectives will be 
considered to have been attained if the canparative differential between 
Group I (assessed, cidvocacy and Siroport) and Group II (Handicapped - no 
treatment) is statistically significant and educationally significant. 
For this evaluatioi, educationally significant is defined as greater 
than 20% on the- above criteria , It was also -eKoec ted that participation 
in the program would reduce performance barriers to the handicapped and 
that the comparative differential between project participants, Group I, 
and nonhandicapped BOCES adults, (iroup III, would not be educationally 
significant or greater than 20%. Results for each of the criteria 
variablesare presented below, as well as evidence of statistical and 
educi^tional significance. 

Table 3 depicts the actual frequenci,^s (and percents) of instructors* 
ratings of student skills in occupational programs for Groups I, II and 
III. Instructors rated students as either unsatisfactory or satisfactory 
to exceptionally good. Table 3 also shows in the upper left hand comer 
the miriber of students v?ho might be expected to have been rated either 
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xjQisatis factory or saSs fact good in each of the three 

groups. Ihe expected frequencies -were coinputed in order to ascerta^ the 
chi-square statistic. The size of reflects the magnitude of the dis- 
crepancy between the actual and the expected values in each of the cells. 
In this case, = 16.0 is significantly beyond the .01 level. Therefore, 
the groijps differ significantly rei^arding supervisory skill ratings. 
Moreover, it appears that the nonhandicapped Group III and the handi- 
capped Group I, receiving support and advocacy, v?ere rated significantly 
better regarding skill proficiency than the handicapped Group II. not 
receiving support and advocacy services. 



TABLE 3 

STUDENT SKILLS AS RATED BY INSTRUCTORS 





Group I 
Handicapped 
Participants 

(N=21) 


Group II 
Handicapped 
Conparison 
(N=16) 


Group III 
Nonhandicapped 
Cai5>arison 
(K=22) 


Total 




5.3 




3M 




5.6 




Unsatisfactory 


5 

(247o) 


7 

(587o) 


2 


14 




15.6 




8.4 




L6.4 




Satisfactory or 
Better 


16 

(767o) 


5 

(427o) 


20 

(91%) 


41 


TOTAL 


21 


12A- 


22.. 


55 



* Data was missing for four of the Group II subjects, 
df = 2 = 16.0 p<.001 



In terms of educational significance, Group I had skill ratings vjhich were 
347o greater than Groxq) II and 157. less than the nonhandicapped Group III. 
By our definition, a -difference of 2C7o would be educationally significant., 
Therefore, as predicted, participants in the program (Group I) had skill 
ratings that were educationally significantly better than the handicapped 
conparison group (II) and ratings that were not significantly different 
than the nonhandicapped conparison group (III) . 
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Table .4 depicts the actual frequencies (and percents) of instructors' 
rat^s. of student, attendance_f or-Groups- 1 , -II- and III . Instructors ' 
rated students as either unsatisfactory (more than 10 absences) or 
satisfactory to exceptionally good (0-9 absences) . Table 3 also 
shews in the upper left hand comer the number of students mi^^ht 
be ejcpected to have been rated either unsatisfactory or satisfactory 
to e:<ceptionally good in each of the three groups. Again, the expected 
frequencies were computed in order to ascertain the chi-square statistic; 
in this case X =5.25 which is not significantly beyond the .05 level. 
Therefore, the differences between the groups were not statistically 
significant r^arding attendande ratings but they approached significance 
(p < .10). 

TABLE 4 
ATIENDANCE KSCOPD 





Group I 
Kandicappe^ 
Participants 

(N=21) 


Group II 
Handicapped 
ComDarison 
(N=16) 


Group III 
Konhandicapped 
Ccxiparison 
(N=22) 


Total 


Ihsatisfactory 


8.0 




4.6 


8;4 


7 

(327.) 


21 


6 

(29%) 


8 

(67%) 




Satisfactory or Better 


L3.0 




7.4 


13.6 




34 


15 

(71%) 


4 

(33%) 




15 

;(68%) 


TCfTAL 


21 


12* 


• / 

22 


55 



df=2 



X^=5.25 



.05 <p<.10 



However, the differences between groups were educationally significant. 
Participants in Group I who received siqjport and advocacy services had 
better attendance ratings than either of the comparison groups. Group I 
had 71% with satisfactory or better attendance ccnpared to only 33% of those 
in Groi^ II or an educationally significant difference of 38%. Also Group I ^ 
participants and Group III, the nonhandicapped group, did not ha^**an educa- 
tionally significant difference regarding attendance; in fact Grov^ I had 
a slightly better attendance record (71% vs . 68% or 3% difference) . 

3'J 



Table 5 depicts t±e actual frequencies (and percents) of students' 
completion/continuing education rates versus termination/ dropout rates 
for Groups I, II and III. Table 5 again records in the upper left-hand 
comer the number of students who might be esqpected to have completed or 
to be continuing education as well as tbjose v?ho might be expected to have 
terminated or dropped out of the program. Again, the ejq^ected frequencies 
were ccnputed in order to ascertain the chi-square statistic; for this 
case, = 11.71 ^ch is significantly beyond the ,01 level. Therefore, 
the differences between groups were statisticaljly significant regarding 
coipletion/contiiiuing educaticSn status versus tjemrLnation/dropout status. 
Moreover, t^iB ncrihandicapRed Group III and the handicapped Group I, 
receiving ^support and advocacy seryices, had more students who conpleted 
programs or would be continuing their education than Grot^) II, the -handicapped 
who did not receive program servj-cSes, Furthermore, Groups ZII and I had 
fewer studmts who^feerminated or dropped out or the pro^f^an as compared 
to Group II. ^ 
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Group I 


Group II 


Group III 






Handicapped 


Handicapped 


Nonhandicapped 






Participants 


Cocroarison 


Cou5)arison 


Total 




(N=21) 


(N= 


16) 


(N 


=22) 




16.0 




12.2 




16.8 






Completion or 


8 


(38?0 


4 


(25%) 


20 


(91%) 




Continuing Education 


10 


(48%) 


3 


(19%) 


0 


( 0%) 


45 


IS 


' 


7 


,(447.) 


?n 


, (917.) 






5,0 




3.8 




5.2 






Terminated/Dropped Out 


3 


(147.)- 


9 


(567.) 


2 


C9%) 


14 


TOTAL 


21 


16 


22 


59 



df=2 



11.71 



p<.01 



4n 
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Regarding educational significance, Group I had significantly more who ccnpleted 
programs or '>were continuing their educatiai than Group II (86% vs . 4^% or an 
educationally significant difference of 42%) for these combined categories, 
loolced at separately, Group I did not differ significantly from Group II 
regarding completion (38% vs . 25% or a difference of 13%) but did differ 
significantly regarding continuing education (48% vs . 19% or a difference 
of 29%) . Also the difference between Group I and Group IX regarding 
tennination or drop out rate was educationally significant with Group I 
haviJTg fewer--ternm:iations-^(i4% vs. ^6%~or-andi±eerencenof^2%>.""Regardi^ — 
differences between Group I and the nonhandicapped Group III, the difference 
was not educationally significant when completion and continuing education 
v^ere combined (86% vs. 91% or a difference of 5%) . However, Group III did 
have "significantly more completers than Group I (91% vs. 38% or a difference 
of 537o) . As discussed before regarding demographic and program data 

differences (Tables l^and 2), Group I had later entry dates and a higher 
proportion in half day programs than Group III or II; this may have 
contributed to a higher continuation rate. 

Lastly, Table 6 depicts the actual frequencies (and percents) of those 
students who had ccnpleted their program and vdxi were either enployed or 
unenployed upon graduation. Table 6 again records in the upper left 
hand comer the nimbjer of students who might be expected to have 
J)een. employed or unemployed upon conpletion. Again the expected frequencies 
were conputed in order to ascertain the chi square statistic . In this 
case, could not be computed since more than 20% of the cells had 
expected frequencies of less than 5 (Cochran, 1954).'^ Therefore, it 
was not possible to determine if the differences between groups were 
statistically significant. 



■^W.G. Cochran, "Some methods for strengthening the ccximon X2 tests. 
Bionetrics, 10, 417-451. 
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imz 6 

EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS ( WHO CX>1PLETED TRAINING) 



Exnoloyed 

(7o of those \Ax) 
coropleted nrogrwi 



JJnanplayed. 



(7o of those mvo coipleted 
program) 



TOTAL 



Group I 
Handicapped 
Participants 

(N=21) 



6.0 



o 

(757,)- 



(257,) 



Group II 
Handicapped 
Caiparison 
(N=16) 



3^0 



0 

(0%) 



4 

(100%) 



Group III 
Nonhandicapped 
ConiDarison 
(In^22) 



15 



18 

(90%) 



2 

(10%) 



20 



Ibtal 



24 
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cannot be conputed since more than 20% of the cells have expected 
.frequencies of less than 5 (Cochran, 1954).'^ 



Regarding educational significance , Groqp I had more students ^o were i 
enployed than Group II (75% vs . 0% or an educationally significant difference 
of 75%) . Furthermore, the difference in percent employed for Groups I 
and III was not educationally significant (75% vs . 90% or 15% difference) . 

Regarding eniployers* ratings of the three groups, only those \^o cacpleted 
their training programs and were employed could be rated. As shown in 
Table 6, Group I had six participants viio^^re anployed immediately 
following training, Groiq^ II had none who were anployed and Group III had 
18. Moreover, not all of these were still employed at follow-uo and 
sane employers did not respond to the request for ratings or could not be 
reached • Therefore, the number of aa:5)loyer ratings received \^e only 
three for Group I and eight for Group III. These nimbers were insiofficient 
for statistical analysis and are therefore suimarized in the narrative below. 



T^.G. Cochran, "Some methods for strengthening the coimon X tests," 
Bicmetrics, 10, 417-451. 
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The evaluators atten5)ted to contact all employers by mail* or phone at 
approximately one month after employment began. Due to sane difficulties 
in obtaining information, the employers* ratings were obtained between 
one month and seven nmths after the date of employment . Errployers were 
asked to respond to the Booployer Survey Questionnaire (Appendix H) and 
rate student employees on such things as appropriate job behaviors, 
relationship with coworkers, and quality and quantity of production. 

For Group I, of the six who \<iere enroloyed immediately follo^Ting their 
training, two were no longer enployed and one employer did not respond. 
Of the three responses , two employees worked satisfactorily with most workers 
and. generally cooperated with the supervisor . One showed less ability to 
relate to others and had seme difficulty in being cooperative. ^11 three 
xgere courteous to peers and others. 

Two had the ability to accept responsibility, show seme initiative and 
make good decisions . One was reluctant to accept responsiblity and needed 
a normal aixjunt of supervision in order to complete assignments . All three 
had excellent self-contirol and were able to follow safety rules at all times . 

The three enployees had' average training for the occipational field and two 
xgere able to adjust to new assigrments and ccntiiunicate well verbally. Only 
one experienced seme difficulty in this area . ,A11 were punctual in their 
attendance and notification of absences . 

For the short period of time the studgnt en^^loyees were on the job, two 
met both quality and quantity of production most times while one did upon ^ 
occasion. Two held semirskilled jobs and one was a skilled employee. 

One had been employed one to three mcfnths at the time of the rating and two 
had been enployed four to six months ^ 

for Group li, there were no students employed so no folla-7-up vas 
possible of the handicapped conparison group. 
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For Group III , the nonhandicapped caiparison group there were a total of 
eight aiployer responses. The majorito/ of student employees had a good 
relationsip 'with other workers on the job, cooperated mth the supervisor, 
were courteous and readily accepted^ seme responsibility. Most showed some 
initiative, sound jtid^nent and Zeroised self-control . 

The majority also made a good appearance, were able to follow safety rules, 
could adjust to new assignments and had satisfactory verbal ccmmunication 
skills . / Only one displayed little or no interest for training or potential 
-xAnAenros t manifested av er ag e in teresir: — AimDst~-aH"^e^tudent^-€nplo3^ — ■ — 
had good attendance , notified enployers of absence or lateness , and met the 
standards for quality and quantity of productions 

Five employees were doing skilled enployment while three were semi-skilled 
(nurse assisting), 

D. SlJ^MARY AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 

The simnative evaluation utilized an ex post facto ccnparison group design 
which means that the three groups were not drawn randomly from the same 
population. Group I, handicapped program participants, was drawn from 
referrals and walk-ins in response to announcements about the model program. 
Group II , the handicapped ccnparison group , was identified by BOCES 
instructors and counselors as the only adult students enrolled in BOCES 
occupational education programs considered to be handicapped. Group III, 
the nonhandicapped comparison group, was drawn randomly from the remaining 
students enrolled in occupational education programs. 

The three ccnparison groups did differ sane regarding. demographic and program 
data which may have had some bearing on the results . Groqp I participants 
differed from both comparison groips in that they were somewhat younger, had 
more job ejqDerience and more skilled enployment; Group I and Group III bed 
considerably more job experience than Group II. Group I also differed fron 
Group II in having more types of handicapping conditions . The groups did 
not differ much regarding sex, education level, marital status or veteran 
status. 
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Regarding decupational education program data, certain of tJie data appears 
to be different for Group I in comparison to Groups II and III . >fore 
specifically, the median entry date for Group I participants (2/82) was 
five months later than Group II (9/81) and three months iatet than Group 
III (11/81) . Al^o over 40% of Groi^ I were attending half days ccmDared 
to only about 10% of the conparison groups. Since all programs ended 
in late June, Groi^) I program, participants had less time to complete 
programs which probably contributed to the large number of Groi:^ I 
participants (48%) v?ho chose to continue vocational training programs this 
fall compared to about a fifth of Group II and none in Group III. It is 
also possible that half day attendance was less taxing for handicapped 
adults and may ' have contributed to higher rates of continuing education and 
lower dropout rates. 



It was expected that Group I would differ significantly from Group It, the 
handiqapped comparison group and not differ significantly from Group III , - 
the nonh^dicapped group. Regarding statistical significance between groups 
on the cijaiteria variables., the groins differed significantly regarding BOCES 
instructo^k,' skill ratings and regarding dropout rate versus course comple- 
tion or c(m^i^iuing training (both significant at the , 01 level) . It appears 
Group I project^ participants and Group III, t±ie nonhandicapped group, per- 
formed significantly better regarding skills and were significantly less 
likely to drop out than Group II, the handicapped conparison groi^. 

Differences between the groups r^arding attendance were not statistically 
significant at the . 05 level but approached significance (p < . 10) . Regard- 
ing 0iployment of students and employers' ratings, it was not possible to 
determine if differences between groups were statistically significant because 
of small frequencies. 



For this evalxoation educationally significant was defined as greater than 
20% on the outcome criteria. It was expected that Group I, handicapped 
participants who received assessment, support and advocacy, would perform 
significantly better (greater than 20%) than Group II, the handicapped 
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group receiving no special services. It \^ also expected that partici- 
patioi in the program would reduce performance barriers to the handi- 
capped and that the ccn¥)arative differential between project participants, 
Grot^ I, and nonhandicapped BOCES adults, Group III, would not be greater 
than 20%. 

Regarding the outcocoe criteria, as predicted the differences between 

Group I and Group II were educationally significant regarding program 
criteria instructors' skill ratings (Group I was 347p higher), attendance 
ratings. (Group I, 38% higher) dropout rate {Gta^ I, 427o lower), 
ccnpletion/ continuation rate combined (Group I, 42% higher) . On aiploy- 
mait criteria. Group I was 7S% higher than Group II, a very significant 
difference . 

Moreover, as predicted, the differences between Groi^) I and Group III 
were not educationally significant regarding program criteria: instructors' 
skill ratings (CSroiq) III was 157o higher) , attendance (Group I was 37o 
higher) , dropout rate (Group IH vtbs 57o lower) , conpletion and continuing 
education coaibined (Group III , 57o higher) . R^arding enq^loyment based 
on the percent of those who completed the program. Group III had a 157o 
higher rate of employment which is not an educationally significant 
difference . 

i 

However, the total employment rate of Group I will not be certain until the 
outcome is clear regarding those who are continuing their training this year. 
Based on the follow-up, the employment outlook for Group I may not be as good 
as e2q)ected as two out of the six who were employed after training were em- 
ployed at follow up . Abother factor that remains unclear is employers ' 
ratings of Group I. Of the three ratings obtained for Group I, two were 
positive and one was not. All of the nonhandicapped in Group III received 
satisfactory ratings . No one in Group II was eniployed so no coiparison re- 
garding employers' ratings is possible with handicapped v^o did not receive 
siqjport. 
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In a tme of high unenployment , it may be very difficult for handicapped 
adults to obtain and maintain jobs in private industry. The type of 
handicapping condition may be a factor r^arding employment or unonployment , 
T)nf drtunateiy , In this study , the two nandicapped groups cKf f SfSd regarding^ 
types of handicaps ; also the xtmiber with any one type of handicap was too 
small to allow for analysis by type of handicap. 

In sumcbary, Group III nonhandicapped adults were successful on all program 
criteria and employment criteria; Groi:qD II, handicapped adults receiving 
no project services; were unsuccessful on program and enployment criteria; 
and Group I, project participants were successful on program criteria 
(skills, attendance, dropout rate) but outcome regarding employment is 
unclear at this time. 

It is clear that handicapped adults receiving the project's support and 
advocacy services difi significantly better on all program criteria and 
enployment than handicapped adults x^o did not receive these services. 
Group II *s high dropout rate (56%) and no employment rate provide additional 
evidence that handicapped adults are not likely to succeed in vocational 
training programs without support services. Moreover, project participants 
in Group 1 demonstrated that with assessment , support and advocacy they 
were able to approach the performance level of nonhandicapped adults on 
progran criteria and to successfully complete or continue their training 
programs , 



V CASE STUDIES 

In this section, four successful case studies are presented to document the 
type and extisnt of individual support and advocacy services and the outcoraes 
for these individuals. The richness and depth of the program can be conveyed 
far caore clearly by reviewing it in hman terms than by the statistical data. 
We will preserve the anoiymity of the young men by referring to t^OT sinply 
as: Mr. Jones, Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Davis. ^ 



Case Study #1 - Mr. Jones 

Background: Mr. Jones registered with the support and advocacy program in 
10/81 at the age of 38. His handicapping condition was deafness. He wls 
married and in excellent general health, aside from his inability to hear. 

Mr. Jones was a high school graduate, with a grammar school education at a 
special school for the deaf in his early childhood years. He had been 
enployed in the printing field continuously for 17 years as a typesetter, 
thereby becoming familiar with all of the machinery used in printing. Mr. 
Jones had been unaiployed for two years \vhen he entered the support and 
advocacy^ program. His unemployment came about as a result of cctnputeriza- 
tion within his job field. The printing industry simply did riot have a 
further need for the people with his skills. Mr. Jones' inability to replace 
his job, ccaibined with his deafness, enabled him to quality for social secu- 
rity disability benefits. What he really wanted though was to regain a 
place in his usual field of enployment. 

Different Kinds of Support: and Advocacy Given Through the Program: 

An entrance interview was held and a battery of aptitude tests was given. 
In 11/81, a staff interpreter for the deaf acconpanied Mr. Jones to the 
OVR (Office of Vocational Rehabilitation) and the CETA. (Conprehensive 
Einployment Training Act) agencies to register for tuition grants . 

Aid was not iinnediately forthcoming. A BOCES follow-up with OVR vas con- 
ducted in 12/81. In 1/82, the BOCES program staff gave assessment coun- 
seling and career guidance to Mr. Jones. A staff interpreter worked with 
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him in reading and interpreting the Dictionary of Occupational Traits ' 
descriptions of careers in the printing industry. The interpreter also 
took Mr. Jones on a tour of BOCES' offset printing training facilities 
and discussed the application of Mr. Jones' prior skills into new areas. 

On 2/23/82, OVR began funding Mr. Jones for offset printing instruction 
at BOCES' South West Center. OVR and BOCES both provided interpreters for 
Mr. Jones for the duration of the training class. From 3/82 through 6/82, 

>ffset--printing--instructor--TOT^ — 
progress and prospects for job placement? Progress was extremely fast, 
with the personality profile. and skills record each showing excellent 
resiilts throughout the school term;. An OVR interpreter assisted Mr: Jones 
'at an ''BD[?)loyability Lab'' in 6/82. The evaluation indicated that MTi Jones 
was definitely eniployable in the offset printing field. 

The offset printing instructor arranged for Mr. Jones to be interviewed by 
a printing cotrpany that had contacted the instructor for a reccmnraidatidn7 
An OVR interpreter acccapanied Mr. Jones to the job interview on 6/14/82. 
The interview was a success. Mr. Jones was hired to start work on 6/17/82. 

Outcane; On 6/17/82, Mr. Jones became eniployed as a photo-stripper and 
can^a-man. His interpreter services continued until 6/25/82. Mr. Jones' 
manager and foreman expressed satisfaction with his on the job performance. 
Mr. Jones and his BOCES counselor notified the social security district; 
office of the change in Mr. Jones' employment status so that the disability 
benefits wuld be adjiosted once Mr. Jones began receiving wages from the 
nev^ job. As Mr. Jones* BOCES counselor said in summation: "... (his) 
performance has been textbook perfect. Inte3:preter support and adv^ocacy 
merely broke the way for (Mr. Jones') own initiative. We advocated for 
refunding in 1982-83 school year; but with job placement, program is con- 
sidered ccaplete as of 6/25/82." 




Case Study #2 - Mr. N^rown 



Background: Mr. Brown^s first introduced to the "Support and Advocacy 
Program" on Novanber 2, \981. He was 24 years old at the time, single 
and unenployed for aliiost\wD years. Since his graduation from a public 
high school i£ June, 1976, Mr. Brown's only jobs had been with a metal and 
trinmLng conpany as a machineXoperator from January 1978 - May 1978 and 
as a mailroon clerk for the Naslsau County ^Medical Center from August 1979 - 
Novgnber 1979, He had attenptedVo broaden his skill areas t hrough assembly- 
line work at the Rehabilitation institute of Mineola and through clerical 
training (typing, filing and mail handling) at another large hospital coiplex. 

Mr, Brown had been afflicted since the age of seven with a disease known ^ 
as Tourette syndrcme. The condition has often been confused \d.th Cerebral 
Palsy. It is a medical condition of a puzzling nature, highlighted by ^ 
psychiatric synptoms which are interspersed with normal behavior. The four 
major synptoms are: 

a) involuntary facial grimacing and twitching 

b) gesturing with the hand and posturing 

c) foul language and obsessional ideas (mostly in childhood); 

d) marked personality changes , 

Most of the victims of Tourette *s syndrome have normal to high I,Q. *s; 
the usual course of treatment is a drug called Haldol, 

Different Kinds of Support and Advocacy Given Throughout the Program; 

The story of Mr. Brown's experi*2nce xdth the program has two separate parts. 
His first attenpt in the program from November 2, 1981 through November 18, 
1981 was unsuccessful because his efforts at finding a suitable training 
class was unproductive. He suffered very severe neirvous reactions to the 
Keypunch class (11/3-11/4) , Floral Design class (11/9) , and Travel Services 
class (11/12, 11/16-11/18) at either the first session or \d.thin a few 
sessions. On Novenber 18, 1981, Mr, Brown, his mother and the BOCES coun- 
selor met and decided that training was inappropriate at that point in time. 
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A far iftDre successful attonpt was made to place Mr. Brown in the Support 
and Advocacy Program three months later. In February, 1982, at an un- 
scheduled session with the BOCES counselor, Mr. Brown e:q)ressed his 
desire to visit the program's D^tal Lab class. A follow-up interview 
m.th the BCXIES counselor and a visit to the Dental Lab class were scheduled 
for and conducted during that month. Mr. Brown began attending the Dental 
Lab class from this' point on, with generally positive results. 

-Gn-4Iarchr^7-4'982T-^frT-*-Brown^^^ — 
to Mr. Browi, who had cocDe into the counseling office distressed by what he 
thought was his slow progress. Mr. Brown was reassured that he was perform- 
ing well for the short aovount of time that he had been in the class. He was 
made to realize how hard he was being on hiinself and decided on his own that 
he would continue in the class. 

At a March 11, 1982 follcw-i5)K^the -BiDCES^counselor— f<)und-^^^^ ' — 

excited about being in the class. His outlook seemed to be very positive. 
Ha^ver, further encouragement and intervention were needed on March 24, 
19&2. The BOCES counselor again had to explain to an anxioxis Mr. Brown that 
he \cas being too hard on himself so early into^his training. After being 
.told that the decision was his to make, Mr. Brown agreed^ to stay with the 
class and continue trying to progress at his own pace. The counselor 
informed Mr. Brown that BOCES \^jould assist -him in obtaining a job for the 
smroer vacation. Good progress made by Mr. Brown for the remaining 
three months of the school term. 

Outcome: In May 1982 and June 1982, Biployability Counseling Sessions \Nrere 
held for Mr, Brown and other members of the Dental Lab class. The topics 
covered in the sessions were: "Ways to Hold a Job," "Self -Concept and 
Einployabilityi" 'Tlesune Ifeiting," and "The Interview." At the final 
session (Employability Skills Review) on June 21, 1982, each student's sutnner 
plans and Septeniber, 1982 plans were discussed. It was decided to continue 
Mr, Brown in the Dental Lab class in Septoriber, 1982. 
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Funds for Mr. Brown's tuition in the Septariber, 1981- June, 1982 school year 
had cone from the CEIA (Ccxr5)rehensive Employinent Training Act) Program. A 
request to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) for tuition assist- 
ance had not been met. The BOCES counselor subcnitted a letter in support of 
Mr. Brown to OVR in an attenipt to secure him funds for tuition for the next 
school term begiiiniiig in September, 1982. There vTas uncertainty on the part 
of BOCES and OVR that funds would be available for Mr. Brown^ in Septariber, 
1982. 



An especially poignent letter praising the Support and Advocacy Program was 
received from Mr. Brown's mother in June, 1982. In the letter, she noted 
that . .my son has achieved so much in the past few months. The teaching 
and directing. . .has made a new begiiming and perhaps a solid future for one 
who has been lost so^ long. . .1 inplore you to do whatever you can to keep the 
quality teaching and directing that you have now so that those who are un- 
fortunate cSx^cOTta5Ge~"*eo~pi^ - 

CASE STUDY #3 - MEL SMITH 

Background : On November 5, 1981, Mr. Smith registered xd.th the ^'SviDport 
and Advocacy Program*\ He was 21 years old at the time, single and recently 
unemployed. Afflicted with deafness, he had managed to progress past the 
high school level at schools for tlie deaf before advancing to two years of 
study at a vocational-technical college in New England. He ccmpleted his 
studies there in June 1981. 

During his two years of college study, Mr. Smith attained seme proficiency 
in the machine shop (lathe , milling machine , grinding machine , handsaw) and 
with blueprinting. Since shortly before the age of 14, he had been working 
at various part-time jobs, each of which paid him the mxnimun wage. First, 
he wrked for a year as a helper at a balcery, cleaning floors and washing 
utensils . Then he worked for a year and a half with a coipany that manu- 
factured rat poison. Most recently, he had held a seasonal job for 4 
consecutive years as a landscaper at the golf course of the Jones Beach 
State Park. The ending of that job, in October, 1981,brousht him to the 
"Support and Advocacy Program' \ 
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Different Kinds of Support and Advocacy Given Throughout the Program ; After 
spending the entire month of November 1981 giving Mr, Smith an extensive 
battery of aptitude tests and then reviewing the results , the staff was able 
to coipile a Self -Evaluation Profile and an Occupational Proficiency Record 
on him. He entered the program, according to the counsellor's assessment, 
with only a '^poor-fair" self-image. Academically, his perfonnance was "'poor/' 



It was decided that Mr. Smith needed remediation in math and vocabulary. 
Tuition assistance was filed for with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(OVR) on Novanber 5, 1981 and approved on November 30, 1981, Therefote^, on 
Decanober 1, 1981, Mr. Smith began attending daily machine shop orientatiJqn 

.and work sessions. The Staff Interpreter wrked out the full training \ 
schedule with him on December 18 , 1981 , basic shop procedures . math and 
vocabulary, Through project advocacy efforts, OVR approved one of their 
own interpreters as a daily support service for He . Sndith on December 7 , 

^93]^__ . 



The basic shop procedures instruction continued through the first 
three months of 1982, with daily OVR interpreter support. The Staff 
^Interpreter gave Mr. Smith tutorial sessions in vocabulary and math 
on a daily basis fran January 6, 1982 - January 19, 1982, with a final 
tutorial on February 4 , 1982 . Weekly remediation in English and inachine 
shop related math was given from February 6, 1982 - March 30, 1982. 
Good progress was shown by Mr. Smith throughout this period in the 
remedial sessions according to his instructors. His machine shop teacher 
on March 30, 1982, observed 'Voarked iirprovemenf' in Mr. ^Smith's technical 
ability and conxnented that "industry would hold a place for ham." 

Mr. Smith continued to receive daily OVR interpreter supportxirTliis basic 
shop procedtjres classes throughout tJie month of April, ]/^2. Progress 
continued to be good. Also, his English and machine shop related math 
retnediation continued on a weekly basis throughout the month and were 
said to have . "greatly bolstered (his) self-confidence." On April 5, 
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1982, liv. Soiith was fliven an orientation for project enployability • 
sessions. Additional preparations were made "for him to participate 
the Biployability Lab in May, 1982. 

Qutccme : Mr. Stnith b^an participating in the employability sessions on 
May 6, 1982 xd^th the session on 'Ways to Hold a Job''. On May 7, 1982, he 
was involved in a two-hour role playing interview to prepare for a 
possible interview at a machine shop tentatively scheduled for May 8 , , 
1982^ ^The-4nterview-w.s-cancel4edT-but«-Mr-r^^ — — 

his' interviewing techniques for the next few days to further enhance his 
skills. ^ Active job exploration was undertaken on his behalf by the staff 
throughout the month of May, 1982. 

The remaining Ba[Tployability Sessions that Mr. Smith participated in went 
as follows: Self -Concept-Career Fantasy - 5/12, Resxjme Writing - 5/20, 
Bnployability Attitude - 5/27 , and Ihe Interviews , Applications plus • 
a film '"Three Men on an Interview" - 6/3. 



A prospective enployer agreed to interview Mr. Smith (through an 
interpreter) on May 28, 1982. The employer hired Mr. Smith on the spot I 
Although the job was to begin on June 1, 1982, transportation problems 
made it necessary for Mr. Smith to wait until June 7, 1982 to actually 
begin working. The BOCES staff arranged for the later starting date with 
the employer aad also discussed with Mr. Smithes parents the problems of 
their son in getting to the new job without a car. -This led to a resolution 
of the problem. His parents agreed, after several days of deliberations, 
to provide a car for their son to get back .and forth to the new job. 

At a post-placanent contact with the enployer on June 14, 1982, Mr. Smith's 
performance was rated as satisfactory* There was 'Vio contnunication 
problem" and he was "very happy" with the job. Ten days later on<rune 24, 
1982, a final contact witli the personnel office revealed that the supervisor 
was "satisfied" and that Mr. Smith was "performing fine." 
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. As the BOCES counselor said in suimation about this particular case: 
"Tlurough renediation and support, his scholastic ability has improved and 
his function in machine shop technical areas have been brought up to 
operating level. (His) social interaction has opened and he now carries his 
weight in conversation.' (Mr. Smith) has always been personabi^, but at the 
start exhibited a shyness that stunted his confidence. (The) training 
and placement have proved to be a classic success story." 

Case Study #4 - Mr. Davis 

BackgroLg^ ^ Mr. Davis applied for the Support and Advocacy Progran in 
October, 1981. He had just attained the age of 20, was single and 
had been very briefly oiqjloyed in 1979 as a photographer and as a 
secretarial trainee vdth the Traffic Signal Maintenance Department of 
Nassau County. The latter job lasted for just five weeks under a grant 
fran the CBTA (Comprehensive Ehqiloyment Training Act) Program. 

Mr. Davis had graduated from a special human resources high school in 
1979 and had attended two semesters at the State Iftiiversity -of New York 
at Farmingdale in the fall of 1979 and the spring of 1980, His handicap 
was a condition known as spina bifida. The condition was the result of a 
malformation of the spinal cord and the meninges due to a developmental 
defect in their closure. Frequent surgical corrections were required. 
The illness caused Mr. Davis to be paralyzed fran the waist down, with 
incontinence of both the bowel and the bladder. A wheelchair enabled 
Mr. Davis to move about with considerable freedan. On his registration 
forms for the Support and Advocacy Program, Mr. Davis indicated that "he 
was able to use pho.tographic equipment, had successfully held one job in 
public relations photography, and wanted to continue to advance in. the 
field of photography. 



Different Kinds of Support and Advocacy Given Throughout The Program' ; 

( 

, Although he underwent a series of aptitude tests on October 23 , 1981 
. and on January 12, 1982, Mr. Davis did not actually start to participate 
in the Support and Advocacy Program until Febrary 5, 1982, Funding 
for him to attend the ccranercial photography class was arranged 
through the CETA Program, An inquiry was also made at the local 
Social Security Office on February 25, 1982, by Mr. Davis>-BOCES 
counselor about how to apply for Mr, Davis to receive federal . 
disability benefits under the Si^planental Security Incone (SSI) Program, 

Fran February 5, 1982 to May 28, 1982 Mr, Davis* performance in the 
conmercial photography class was monitored twice per week by the BOCES 
project staff. An early record of Mr, Davis* progress after just three 
weeks in the ccraaaercial.photqgraphy class showed him to be very interested 
in the subject and highly motivated. The instructor expressed enjoyment 
at having him in the class, 

r 

Similarly, Mr, Davis received very favorable connents frcm the 
instructor for this performance during the month of March, 1982, To 
that point, Mr, Davis had perfect attendance and was said to be *'an asset 
to the program, ** On March 30, 1982, the BOCES counselor took Mr, Davis 
to the Social Security Office to apply for assistance under the SSI 
program. 

In April, 1982, the classroom instructor continued to be very oleased 
with Mr. Davis* performance, Mr, Davis expressed the desire to return 
the following year (September, 1982) to complete a full-term (Septennber, 
1982 - June, 1983) in order to produce and coq^ile a portfolio. At a 
Vocational Education fair that month, Mr. Davis represented BOCES by 
danonstrating and explaining aspects *of the corannerical photography 
program to the public. On April 26, 1982, he ^x;ent back to the Social 
Security Office with his BOCES couiiselor, finished some remaining paper-- 
work and was told that his SSI benefits had been approved • The first 
of his monthly cheeky was issued to him at the Social Security Office, 
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Frcra April 27, 1982 • May 28, 1982, Mr, Davis participated in oroloyability 
counseling. Topics covered in the sessions included: *Vays to Hold A 
^Tob.^' 'Self -Concept and Hiployability/' '^Guided Career Fantasy," and 
•'Applications/' The conclusion rsached by the BOCES staff at the end of 
these sessions \^;as that Mr, Davis was bright, intelligent, and had great 
anployability potential. 

Outcane; Mr, Davis had to intem:5)t his participation in the Sinjport 
and Advocacy Program after his May 28, 1982, class to underga further 
spinal surgery early in June, 1982, Results of the surgery were deemed 
successful and it was hoped that he could return to his classes in 
coninercial photography at the start of the new school term in September, 
1982, His BOCES counselor put in a request for funding with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) on June 25 , 1982 , It was hoped that 
Mr, Davis would be allowed to continue his work in the coninercial 
photography class for Septanber, 1982 - June, 1983 with the help of funds 
approved by 07R, 

In sunning up, Mr. Davis' performance in the Support and Advocacy Program, 
his BOCES ^counselor said the following: "Hg/came into the program sure of 
his choice and with an excellent self-image. He has maintained good 
spirits consistently enough throughout the program to need very little 
personal counseling, Ifost of his advocacy and si4)port has come in the foim 
of agency financ^l assistance. Despite (his) use of a wheelchair, he has 
overcome very well all obstacles in photo operations . He has demonstrated 
traiiendous detemdnabion and appreciation for his participation in the 
program and its value tor cn^loyment. The instructor is satisfied that 
ai^jloyment is a real prospect for him." 
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VI CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICAHONS 

The purpose of the project's evalxaation was two-fold: (1) to assess the 
implementation of the project's objectives (formative evaluation) and 
(2) to determine the effect of participating in the program, or the 
sxiqcess of the project's objectives (summative evalviation) , 

The fonnative evaluation was implemented through a ccmprehensive documen- 
tation effort whereby staff recorded all aspects of program activities. 
This fdcet of the evaluation revealed that all five of the project's objec- 
tives/were met through the iiiplementation of varied program activities in 
each of the three project phases: I. Identification and Assessment, 
II. Support and Advocacy to Help Handicapped Adults Conplete the Vocational 
Training Program, and 'III- Support and Advocacy to Facilitate Handice^ed 
Adults' Transition to Advanced Training or Bnployment, 

The sumnative evaluation utilized an ex post facto ccnparison group design 
to deteimine the success of the project's objectives by conparing project 
participants in Group I to two other groups , a handicapped caiparison 
Group II and a nonhandi capped cori5)arison Group III on the folio^flng criteria: 
class attendance, class skills appraisals, dropout vs. ccopletion and/or 
contiroiing education rates , success rates in obtaining enployment following 
BOCES training, and employers' ratings of program participants. 

Results revealed that Group III nonhandicapped adults were successful on all 
program criteria and eniployment criteria; Group II, handicapped adults re- 
ceiving no project services, were unsuccessful on program and enployment 
criteria; and Group I, project participants were successful on program 
criteria (skills, attendance, dropout rate) but outccine regardixig snproyment 
remains unclear at this time. 

It is clear that handicapped adults receiving the project's sup^rt and advo- 
cacy services did significantly better on all program criteria and enployment 
than handicapped adults who did not receive these services. Group II' s high 
dropout rate and no employment rate provide additional evidence that 
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handicapped adults are not likely to succeed in vocational training programs 
without support services. Moreover, project participants in Group I demon- 
strated that vTith assessment , support and advocacy they were able to approach 
the performance level of nonhandicapped adult's on program criteria and to 
successfully ccciplete or continue their training programs. 

Four case studies were presented to document the type and extent of individual 
siq>port and advocacy services and the outcomes for these individuals. The 
richness and depth of the program is further conveyed through these case 
studies. More specifically, these case studies revealed how support and 
advocacy helped to keep students in the program vAien they were discouraged 
and also the varied positive outcomes of the program for each of these 
students . 

IMPLICATIONS AND IMPACT 

This model program has clearly demonstrated that assessment, support and 
advocacy will help handicapped adults to overcome barriers in obtaining 
postsecondary vocational training and eii5)loyment . 

A simnary of this report with implications for BOCES programs" will be dis- 
seminated extensively within BOCES to occupational education administrators,, 
guidance counselors, teachers and aides. Also, the sumnary will be dissemi- 
nated to other BOCES, appropriate agencies, and professional organizations. 

Furthermore, we intend to submit a report to the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel (JDRP) for acceptance of this project as a successful model program 
for handicapped adults . This vrould greatly enhance dissemination of the 
model and increase the iiipact of this program. 

This project has already had an inpact within BOCES. Since the model was 
one that added to and enhanced existing services, it will be possible to 
incorporate the model *s concept into BOCES programs. 

Though there will not be a separate project staff providing assessment, 
si4)port and advocacy on behalf of handicapped adults, these setvices will 
be made available on an as needed basis by staff serving this adult 
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population. Two full-time counselors are assigned to serve the adult 
students with special focus on the handicapped and disadvantaged. Addi- 
tionally, at each occupational education pentec, counselors are available 
to talk to people including walk-ins and agency refeixals. Assessment, is 
available at a nominal fee which is often paid for by the referral agency. 

The project's advocacy with agencies serving the handicapped has increased 
comnunication between agencies on behalf of the handicapped. In addition, 
the model project has helped to increase awareness and sensitivity to the 
needs of the handicapped by counjselors., teachers and administrators. It 
has been clearly established that handicapped adults need support services 
if they are to succeed in training programs. 

Moreover, it is reconmended that project staff, \<ho are still aiployed at 
BOCES, give a workshop for BOCES staff serving the adult population to 
utilize this report and their experience to increase the impact of ;this 
model project. 

The need for additional support and advocacy services for the handicapped 
in vocational training is not limited to Nassau County; it has been recog- 
nized by professional educators throughout the country. It is hoped, 
through our dissemination, efforts, that this project will serve as a model 
to others offering services for » the handicapped. 

It is also hoped that other support programs, such as BOCES Special Needs - 
Industry Based Program which provides on-the-job training, support services 
and paid enployment, will be developed and disseminated as well. 




One lasb^xactor having serious iir5)lications is that almost all of the stu- 
dents who participated in this program had outside funduig fron OVR, CETA, 
SSI or DSS. Also, inost of the adults in both conparison groups were 
sponsored by CETA or another agency. Therefore, funding for adult train- 
ing and for the handicapped will have a definite Impact on all programs 
and adults seeking vocational training. 
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APPENDIX A 
PRDFESSICNAL LOG OF SERVICES PERFOM) 
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CXOTACT FORM RECORD OF SERVICES RENDERED TO EACH PARTICIPANT 
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APPENDIX C 



REFERRAL FOR SUPPORT SERVICES FORM 



HOARD OK COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF NASSAU COUNTY 
DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATtON 

SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

REFERRAL FOR SUPPORT SERVICES FORM 



SAME 



Netid 



Objective 



Date Eiitublishcd 



Need 



A. 
5. 
6. 



Objective 



Date Established 



Servieti Provider 1 



Add re S3 



re le phone Number 



Service Provider 2 



Addretis 



Telephone Number 



Service Provider 3 



Address 



Telephone Number 



Neeil 



Contact Person 



Service Provider 



Task 



E R 



Procedure 



Per- 
son.il 



Tele- 
phonii 



Let- 
tor 



Contact Person 

VICE 

Responsible 
Person 
CIHBOCES 
cut Couns. 



BOCES 
AsslBt. 



Contact Person 



Esta- 
blished 
Dace 



Pro- 
jected 
Date 



0 ti t c o [Q e 
Task Need 



Mot 



Not Met 



Reason 
Given 



6 b 



erJc 



Client Satisfaction 
yes no convamt 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION: INTAKE FORM 
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BOARD OF COOPERA'C'^ EDUCATIONAL 

Uiviu. of Occupaclotml 



SERVIICES OF NASS. ^OUNTY 
Education 



SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
OF PO STS ECONDARY HANDICAPPBP ADULTS 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Name 



Last 



First 



Initial 



Address / f fnfrf(emn <7 U<i//y ^-U^r^n^ Mi^ /l<^-<?/> 
- £. ^. - /A-,' J/// i„r-\ Counselor 



Social S.ecurity # //7 -^(/^^'^^'^ 
Date /7 /^ 



A' 



Date of birth H eight S'^S 





Marital status 



No. of dependents 



Hobbles, Interests 9 meniberships 



v> 



Drivers license Yes No 

Own car Yes No 

Will you seek work in Nassau County? ^ 

Suffolk County'" 

New York City 

Other 



Are you 4>c^king employnaeat at the present 
tiae? 



Yes 



No 



Notes 



All iuformtioa supplied in' this- form and in intervi*iws is confidential. It 
Mill not be shared without your written permissiou. 
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6'0 



EDUCATLON 



.o 



Circle highest grade level completed^ 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Name of School , Dates 



Graozaar 
School 



High 
School 



College 



Other 



Best school courses 



Worst school courses: y/^^rA (/^ i>f^C f 



School courses that yoii wish you l^d taken 
butdida't I 



College major ^y^<7>y^ y:^ Grade po^nt index 

Special tests / 

Scores ^[ ^ 

Do you plan further educatiop? Yes' No^ 
POSSIBLE PLANS 
Trade School CZk^ 



Short-term 
training 

On-the-job 
training 



Day 



Day 



2-year college C «^ Dav 
4-year college C ^ Dav 



( ) Night 
C ) Night 

CD 

Night 
dD Night 
C J Night 



Would you like information on source's of 
financial aid? Yes No 




^' ^ v^Uvv/' 

\/oxr-/C ^"^^^/ -^^"^^ jd^^^AUj 
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EMl'LOYMHNT IILSTORY (Lisu my. Jtactiixt job L'irst.) 



J 



Firin 



Job Title 



From 



To Salary 



-71 ^1- /<p A k 



Reason for leaving 



Any other work experience not mentioned? 
(part-time, temporary, volunteer) 



What are your feelings about your present 
job? 



Have you ever been forced to leave a job, 
or been dropped from school because of 
legal, ^family, or other personal problems? 



Yes 



No 



If "yes," explain 



Military service experience - Yes No ^ 

If "yes," what was your military specialty? 

Health status (circle one) 
Excellent Good ^^|a^' Poor 

Do you have any physical limitations? 
Yes No 



If "yes," please list here: 



■ . .y- ■ . 
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7. 



Proficiuncy with mai^^^es, cools, and/or ajiecial occv ^Jtional skills: 



Proticiency 


,/ Where Acquired 

- ./ /-/'^/^ <rr:/!/4?/ 






/ 


'/ 

// 



Medical History: 

Arc there any serious medical problems? 

^/f/^ ^r^^l^ y^i,»n^ a^n 

^a'r^a^^<, j/ 

Vision f;>f^ jr^rr.C^ -^.--^fy^n^^ 

Hearing 

Speech /^-f/Vf: 

Chronic Illness 



Other (handicapped situation) 



Special Considerations; 

Do you require any special facilities and/or 
medication on the job? 
(i.e. special bathroom , vide aisles » ramps ^ 
etc*) V 



Transportation 

How would you be able to get to work? 
Any agencies involved? 



Services provided ^/^/ ^^,jn Cs 
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J 



How would you estloate your ablllcy In the ' 
following areas? (circle one) 

1. Reading: Excellent (^o^^verage Fair 

2. Math: Excellent Good Average(F^^ 

3. Working 

with your ^ ^-«55>^ 

hands: Excellent C^^d^verage Fair 

Do you have any special skills or talents? 



What do you see yourself doing one year from 
now? 



What do you see yourself doing five years 
from now? 



! 

WAIVER (to be completed only if applicant is referred by an agency. 

I ^ hereby grant BOCES permission to 

release test results to ^CS^C f/^/^^7J^ ^ /^J^^Du 

Name of Agency 



Signature 
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APPENDIX E 

\^ CHECK LIST OF TESTS RECO^IENDED AND ADMINISTERED 

r 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF NASSAU COUNTY 
Division of Occupational Education 



SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY FOR VACATIONAL TRAINING 
OF POSTSECONDARY HANDICAPPED ADULTS 

Check List of Tests Recommended & Administ e red 



Mame 



Date of Entrv 



Last 

INVENTORIES 
Date 

Administered 



Recommended ^ 

(?ut Check) (Put Date) 



First 
Final/ 

Score Recoiranended 



APTITUDES 
Date 

Administered 



Grade (Put Check) (Put Date) 



Fina)/ 
Score 
Grade 



Ideas 



Things to do 



/ 



COPS II 



^Interest 
Check List 



_Non-Sexist 
Vocational 
Card Sort 

WRIOT 



JCOPS 



__Strong 
Campbell 
Interest 



^Hall Occupa- 
tional Orienta- 
tion 
Kuder 



_^Self-Directed 
""Search(Holland) 
JVIS 



CMI 
COATS 



_Job Matching 



Experience 
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Preference 



GATB 

MICROTOWER 



MIND TOOL 



SAGE 



COATS work _ 
samples 

Automotive . 

L^arbering & 

Cosmetolog y 

Clerical * 

Connercial Art 

Electrical 
wiring 

Electronics 

Food Prep. 

I'aconry 

ticdi.ServicGG « 

Refrigeration 
Sales 

Small Engine, 
Travel Ser. 



lyping 
Clerical 



Minn. Paper 
Form Board 
OIPFR) 

Dvorine Color 
Blindness 



Bennett Hand 
Tool 

t 

Crawford 
Small Parts 



-2- 



Recommended 
(Ei^ check) (put Date 



8(lm?nistered Final/Score i RecoPisisnJed 



Grade 



ACHIEVEMENT 



CAT Reading^ 
Fonn( ) 
Level ( ) Math 



TABE Verbal 



Form' ( ) Non- 
Level( ) Verbal 



Date 

Administered 



(Put check) (Put Date) 



OTHER 



Final Score 
Grade 



Counselor: 
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APPENDIX F 

CAREER SUPPORT PLAN AND FOIin^-UP CAREER SUPPORT PLAN 



ERIC 



SuKixnt Name 



Career Support Plan 

-A 

SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF POST 
SECONDARY HANDICAPPED ADULTS 

Date of Birth 



Address 



Program Location 



Age as of 9/1/ 



Date Entered Program 



Recommended Assessment Areas and Tests 
Reading : ^ 



Mathematics: 

Interest: 

Aptitudes: 



(See Test Inventory Sheet_ 



Yes 



No) 



II. Statement of Program Goals 
1) 



2). 

f- 

A) 



III. Statement of Program Objectives 
I) 



2\ 
3). 

5). 



IV. Related and Supportive Services Recommended (i.e., tutoring, wheel chair assistance, inter- 

perative assistance, note taking assistance, etc.) 



1) ' 



2). 

3') 



6) 



V. Implementation dace of abovai. 



I^^i/e reviewed the Career Support Plan. 
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INSTRUCTOR SKILLS RATING SHEET 
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mAIW OF aXJPmATfVE EDUCAnONAL SEimCliS 



m 



Supi^vt iuul Advocacy for Voc-jfj^onal Tvc^xuituj of 
POi>ts ccond anj iUuniica i ^rd Adults 



PKHt^ONAL DEVULOPMtJNT PIUXJIIESS lUiVOUV 



Bval ua tor : .27^^5/7^/7^^779 



(Civclu tilio uwiibots that ara UKJSt appvopviate) 
A 1 1 anda nao Jn i tia ti va 



^Ay.Ki:oifio\\a\ l\j tjood /TT^ /g-— 
J Absaiit occkMs ioiuil }y 

I Paoi ^ 



4 Self, st^vtev 
^^^^p)leldom \}Qads proddlif\<j . 
2 Occasionally initiates action 
, 1 Seldom initiates action 



Self Control 

.. f 

4 Very stable 
(^^^T^a tls fa c to r y 
2 Fair 
1 Unstable 



M L LiAjdti 

4 CuivUiiieniLly tjood 
^^^T^:ano\ aly yuod 
2 Tt-Mufi? tlyicl Avate 
1 VaiH 



Da pondabil xty 

4 Reliable 

Ceneraly accepts responsibility 
Needs constant folJow-up 

1 IJndepandabla 



R elationship With Others 
(^^^T)Nel 1 accepted 

3 Gets along satisfactorily 

2 Difficulty velatingftd others 

I 

J Poor 



• *oia;oimI Apptuwanaii 
4 Uiyhly SAtistaaioiy 



2 h\ i i r 

I Unsui table 



A bility to Accept Criticism 
4 Grcicionsly accepts criticism 
^^^^^J^^^egiiatreiy ciccepts criticism 
2 Difficulty accepting criticism 
1 Reacts unfavorably 



Ability to Work Independentl y 
(^^^^^ndependent and productive worker 
3 Makes effort to work itidopendentXy 
2 lias difficulty working independently 
I Unable to work indapetulerjtly 



aOApO OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF NASSAU COUNTY • DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

OCCUPATIONAL PROFICIENCY RECORD 

(See insirucnons on Reverse Sidej 

Diesel Engine Mechanics 



Year 



Perioral arAchining optradons 
for valves 



Overhauls anginas 



Raplacts eia(*"& Stars 



Replaces cra^k^od crankshafts 



I II 



\ Year 



Tescs ana repiacts 
shuccer scacs 



Replaces uacer puaps 



Services radlacors 



Replaces fan belcs 



Replaces hoses 



II 



vV 



ar 



der*/ices piscon->2.nauccion 
svscesss 



Services rotary blowers 



Services superchargers 



Services turbochargers 



lUplaces cylinder lines 



gmAUST 3TSTEM SERVICSS 



Ritbores cylinders 



Replaces auzflers 



Replaces exhausc pipes 



uUBRICATIOH SYSTEHSEOTCS 



Replaces uater craps 



Services oil pumps 



Replace^s exnausc oanifolds 



.Replaces oil filters 



Tests eknnust for tcnpe racur e 
and oressure 



Adjusts oil pressure 



rUEL SERVICZS 



Maintains pollution devices 



STARTER SYSTEM <;I:RVTC£S 



^er/ices fuel system fUtvrs 



Tests starters 



SeWices fuel cransfer pxiops 



Tests Injeccion puaps 



Radices starters and solenoids 



/ ^ 



Tines injeccion punps 



Rebuilds various cypes of 
tajeccxon puaos * 




Tests ana aajuscs various cypes 
governors 



ests mjeccion nozzles 



condicicns inspection nozzles 



CHARGING STSTSLM SERVICSS 



Tescs alternators, generacors, 
and volcaige re^^ilators 



Overhauls generators and 
regulators 



VTORAGS BATTER? SERVICES 



I 



ses fiow-cest bench 



Replaces battery 



Tests and charges battery 



cool::jo s•?STE^^ services 



Tests cooling systesis 



r^sts <ind replaces chenaoscats 



Replaces or ser/ices air 



STUDENT : Rober1r^c^l?«rtber 



Teacher L 



.Comments: 



Teacher U. 



Comments: 



INSTRUCTIONS 



me student acnitjvea tiintmum -jntrv-evei oroficiency. enter a cneck marK p7^ n the appropriate sKiil area. Do not 
zai :f:6ck <inarHs m the shaded areas. 



At '*^e ena oi the THiflO MARKING P^iOO enter ;ne appropriate numerical code n :ne 
*6ucwtng rating scale. 

. RATING SCALE 



shaded 



area, jsmg the 
\ 



rn SXCHPTIONAL PERFORMANCE 

• iVorks carefully, rapicjly.'and systemaiicaliy 

• Regulates speed to maintain steady productive pace 

• <s nignly accurate and precise 

• Recyires some supervision, can perform independently 

fT) COMPETENT 

• *Vorks carefully and at moderate soeeo 

• Works, usually within accepted standards of accuracy 

• Hoeos -'ormal supervision 



AOEQUATE 

• Maintains a steady pace with occasional errors 

• i'erTorms generally within accep^oie limits of accuracy 

• Requires iOO-entry supervision 



m UMITEO 

• Organizes time poorly, wori^in spurts ^ 

• Does not generally perform wA^iin accepted standardsof 
accuracy / 

• Hequiresxiose supervision / i 

(33 INADEQUATE , 

• Has not attained minimum requirements of entrv-ievel 
proficiency 
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SMPLOYABIUTY TRAITS 

/ 

A crecK Tiark j v ] ndicates the student nas frequently demonstrated :ne following emoioyaoiiity ^raits. 



-''acrces safe .vork laoits 






Oemonstrates ceunesy and coooeration 






Oemonstrates ceoendaoiiity * 




iVorkS -veil .vitn others 






Demonstrates looo jucgement 






MaimaiRs good cersonal croommo r^aous ! I . 


Acceots fesoonsioiHry 






Demonstrates initiative 






Resoects confidentiality j 




Jtmonsuaies .viiimgness to 'earn 






Demonstrates .'esourcefuiness 
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EMPLOYER SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

/ 



Graduate Student Name 



Employer Name 



Employer Location 



\ 



NASSAU COUNTY BOCES 
SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY FOR ADULT HAI^ICAPPED 

EMPLOYER SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



Prepared by: 

Carol Sacker Weissmaii, Ed. D. 
Evaluation/Research Consultant 



May 1982,<^' 



Please ansVer the following rating scale questions which apply to 
each of our graduate employees at your job site. If ^more than one 
graduate employee is at your site, use\as many Ratings Scale 
questionnaires as necessary for each graduate employee. Do not 
put anything in the code boxes ±n the right. 

Rating Scale Questionnaire For Each Graduate Employee 

Check the most appropriate rating for each behavior of the 
graduate employee^ ~ - _ . _ 

1. Relationship with other workers on the job. (Check one) 

1. _ Gets along satisfactorily with most workers 

2. ^Shows some ability to relate to others 

3. ^Has difficulty with others 

4. Unable to determine at chis time 

2. Cooperation with Supervisor (Checl one) 

1. ^Generally cooperative 

2. Has some difficulty being cooperative 

3. ^Generally not cooperative 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time • 

3. Courtesy (Check one) 

1 • Generally courteous 

2. ^Has some difficulty being courteous 

3. ^Generally not courteous & inconsiderate 

4. ^^Unable " to 'determine at -this time 

4. Responsibility (*^heck one) 

1. ^Generally accepts & seeks additional responsibility 

2. Reluctant to accept additional responsibility 

3. ^Avoids responsibility most of the time 

4. Unable to determine at this time 

5. Initiative (Check one) , 

1, ^Completes assignments on own initiative 

2» ^Normal supervision required to complete assignments 

3- ^Needs considerable supervision to complete assignments 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

6. Judgement (Check one) 

1, ^Usually makes the right decision 

2. ^Has some difficulty making good decisions 

3* ^Often uses poor judgement making decisions 

4. Unable to determine at this time 
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7. SelfH:ontrol (Check one) 

1 . ^Generally vall-balanced 

2. ^Some difficulty controlling impulsive behavior 

3. Has little control of impulsive behavior 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

8. Concentration (Check one) 

I* S atTsf actbry" concentfaFion level ^ ^ 

2. Concentration level fluctuates 

3. Cannot sustain concentration even short time 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

9. Tolerance/Frustration (Check one) 

1. Adequately tolerates frustration 

2. Has some difficulty with frustration 

' 3. Cannot tolerate frustration 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

10. Appearance (Check one) 

1. ^Usually neat and in good taste 

2. ^Sometimes careless about appearance 

3. Untidy most of the time 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

11. Safety (Check one) 

1 / FbTlovs estaSrisheci safeliy rule's at aXT times 

2. Works without injury- to self and others most of the 

time 

3. ^Works without injury to self and others some of the 

time 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

12. Adjustment to New Assignments (Check one) 

1. ^Adjus^' adequately to new assignments 

2. ^Has difficulty adjusting to new assignments 

3. ^Great deal difficulty adjusting to new assignments 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

13. Communication Skills (Check one) 

1. Satisfactory verbal communication skills 

2. ^Verbal communication warrants some improvement 

3. ^Unsatisfactory verbal communication skills 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

14. Motivation for Training in Occupational Area (Check one) 

1. ^Average interest for training 

2. Fluctuation i-n motivation for training 

3.. Shows little^ or no interest for training 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 



Potential For the Occupation (Check one) 



1. ^Shows good potential for the occupation 

2* ^Shows some degree of potential for the occupation 

3. ^Shows little potential for occupation 

4. ^Unable to determine at this time 

~Puncrual'lty'^(Checlcwe") ~ 

1. ^Seldom tardy (0-1 lateness per month) 

2. ^Occasionally tardy (2-3 lateness per month) 

3. ^Frequently tardy (more than 4 lateness per month) 

4. Unable to determine at this time 

Attendance (Check one) 

1. Attendance stable (less than 2 absences per month) 

2* Attendance somewhat unstable (3-4 absences per month) 

3. ^Attendance unstable (more than 5 absences per month) 

4 . ^Unable to determine at thir. time 

Notification For Lateness or Absence (Check one) 

1. ^Usually notifies on time 

2. Notifies but usually late 

3. ^Often fails to notify 

4. Unable to- determine at this time 

Quality of Production (Check one) 

1. Meets quality performance most times 

2. Meets quality performance sometimes 

3. ^Substandard' performance most times 

4 . ^Unable to determine at this time 

Quantity of Production (Check one) 

1. ^Consistently finishes alloted amount or^more 

2. ^Barely finishes work alloted 

3. Amount of work done is inadequate 

4. Unable to determine at this time 



How long has this graiduate employee been on this job? 
(Check one) 

1. 1-3 months 

2. 4-6 months 

3. 7-9 months 

4. 10 months - 1 year 

5. More than one year 



/ 
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22* Wiat kind of work is this graduate employee doing at 
your job site? (^Check one) 

!• sheltered employment 

2. ^Unskilled employment 

3* Semi-skilled employment 

4* Skilled employment 

5* ^Unpayed volunteer employment 

6 • Other 

(specify) 

?• Other 



(specify) 

Please describe in detail the role employee plays at your 
job site* 



o 
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